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POLITICAL PARADOXES. 
'Tur politics of England and of France are probably equally 
fertile in paradoxes ; but it is seldom that such phenomena, 
of an almost identical character, are exhibited consentane- 
ously in each, And yet both in Paris and London we have 
ccen, Within a few days, Conservatives seemingly showing 
more liberality than Liberals; Imperialists more democratic 
than Democrats ; reactionary Churchmen more eager to break 
down exclusive privileges than reforming—some think revo- 
lutionary—statesmen. Here at home,the question concerned 
the abolition of denominational religioustests at an important 
University ; and Conservatives joined with Radicals in sup- 
porting the proposition, while the Prime Minister—not 
generally supposed to be an advocate of exclusiveness— 
opposed it. That looks very paradoxical, In France, the 
joint in dispute is whether the proposed changes in the 
Constitution shall be submitted to a plebiscitum—that is, 
whether these changes shall be directly voted upon by the 
people. In favour of a plebiscite are the Emperor and the 
extreme Imperialists of the Right—the men who have always 
been opposed to popular liberty and supporters of the 
despotism of “personal government ;” while the Left 
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Centre and Left (the Liberals, Republicans, Irreconcilables) 
vehemently denounce the scheme. That is to say, the 
French Democrats oppose the apparently very democratic 
measure of a direct appeal to the people; while the friends 
of Absolutism support it. That, too, looks very paradoxical. 
The French and the English paradoxes, however, are both 
capable of explanation, and their occurrence is not at all dif- 
cult to understand when the circumstances of each case are 
looked into. 

First, to make an end of the home question, the British 
paradox arose in this way: On the evening of April 1, 
Mr. Fawcett, the Radical member for Brighton, called the 
attention of the House of Commons to a memorial lately 
presented to the Prime Minister from the Professors and 
Fellows of ‘Trinity College, Dublin, proposing that the 
religious tests heretofore exacted at that seat of learning 
should be abolished, and that all the emoluments, powers, 
advantages, and privileges appertaining to the Irish Uni- 
versity should practically be thrown open to men of all 
dencminations. Mr. Fawcett furthermore moved a reso- 
lution to the effect that the House regarded the above- 
mentioned memorial with satisfaction, and was of opinion 
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that it was highly expedient that the Government should, 
with the least delay possible, give effect to the prayer of the 
memorial by introducing a measure which would not only 
free the fellowships, scholarships, and other emoluments and 
honours of Trinity College, Dublin, from all religious 
disabilities, but which would further provide that those 
who are not members of the Episcopal Church might, 
within a reasonable time, obtain an adequate influence 
in the government of the college. This proposal was 
seconded by the Hon. D. R. Plunket, junior Conservative 
member for the University of Dublin, and a descendant, we 
suppose, of some one or other of the “ Irish Hannibals,”’ as 
the sons of the great Lord Plunket were wont to be called, 
Dr. Ball, senior member for the University and one of Mr. 
Disraeli’s ablest lieutenants in the House, supported the 
proposition, which was opposed by Mr. Gladstone, and 
on a division (nominally for adjournment of the debate, 
but really on the merits of the resolution) was rejected, 
though it commanded ninety-six votes—many of them 
those of Conservative gentlemen. Now, the curious 
thing about this matter is that Conservatives should be 
found supporting a proposal so very reasonable—and withal 
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liberal—while the chief cf a Liberal Cabinet should so the other may be baseless—we hope they are; but, pea | 
withou 


decidedly set his face against it as to declare that he would | 


wd an adverse vote as indicating want of confidence in 


Himes If and his colleague Premicr’s reasons for 80 | 
doing are intelligible enough, though whether they be | 
entirely satisfactory is another matter. The Ministry, said | 
Mr. Gladstone, came into office to settle Irish difficulties. | 
Vhey settled the Church difficulty last year: that was enough 
for one Session. They are dealing with the land question now: 
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that will be cnough for this Session, ‘They mean to deal with | 
he entire education question in Ircland next year, when the 
condition of Trinity College and everything thereto belonging 
will fall to be considered, Ilence why he declined to com. | 
mit himself in any way just now. ‘The position of the Con- 


ervative supporters of Mr. Faweett is less intelligible ; 
though, could we be assured of their opposition to denomi- 
national education in other parts of the realm as well as | 
in Ireland, it would be much more satisfactory. Lut that is | 


just the difliculty we feel with these gentlemen, One knows 


not where to have them. ‘They oppose denominational edu- 
cation in Ireland, lest the Roman Catholics should obtain 
advantages; and they support it in England, where they 
believe the Established Church will be able to secure the 
largest measure of control. That looks more like holding on 
where they can and letting go where they cannot, than broad, 
philosophic statesmanship. We wish they would be con- 
sistent with themselves, and, carrying their principles out, 
tree Oxford and Cambridge at the same time as they emanci- 
pate ‘lrinity College, Dublin. We shall be glad to help | 
them in both jobs, if they will but leave off paradox, and go 
in for the work heartily. [t will be noticed that this 
aberration into seeming Liberalism occurred on the Ist of 
April; but whether or not that fact had anything to do | 
with the action of our Conservative friends, we cannot 
undertake to say. 

A word or two now as to the French paradox, which 
arises in this fashion: By the Constitution of 1852 the duty 
of * guarding the Constitution " was committed to theSenate, 
li alone was to have power, on the suggestion of the 
Emperor, of making changes therein; the Legislative Body, | 
though empowered to rv/« laws, being, until very recently, 
denied the privilege of faling legislation: that is, the 
representatives of the people could only discuss and vote 
upon propositions submitted to them, but could originate no 
measure whatever. This last disability is now removed; and 
it is further proposed to denude the Senate of its exclusive 
guardianship of the Constitution. It is still declared, how- 
ever, that changes therein can only be inaugurated on the 
suggestion of the Emperor. And, inasmuch as the existing 
Constitution was voted directly by the people—that is, by 
way of plebiscite—it is thought necessary that the proposed 
changes should be submitted to the same ordeal. But here 
arises a difficulty: the Senatus Consultum recently laid 
before the Senate retains the declaration that Constitutional 
changes must originate with the Emperor; and if the 
document be submitted to the people in that form, they can 
only vote “ Yes’? or “No” upon it; that is to say, if they 
aceept the Senatus Consultwm, they accept it burdened 
with this obnoxious proviso; while, if they reject it, they 
must remain subject to the existing system, and constitu- 
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| these exhibitions of auxiety were ludicrously groundless. 


everything into account, they are not altogether 
justification. 


Tux new tunnel under the Thames, which but three years ago 
wus laughed at as an idle scheme and condemned as a wanton 
waste of money, has now been opened to the public. Mr. Barlow, 
the engineer of the work, has kept his promise to finish the under- 
taking in a year, and within the cost of £16,000, Without 


| ceremony nunierous privileged visitors ‘inaugurated’? the traffic 


on the 29th ult. A little beyond the Inland Revenue Oltfice, on 
Tower-hill, an exaggerated kind of iron sentry-box, rising 


| apparently out of the waggons and carts which are occasionally 


sthaunger to 


clustered ou this historical emineuce, guided the 
1-nmiouthed 


the spot of which he was in qi A small, op 
crowd, mostly of the genus ra 
liveried sentinel to whom the gates of the dark abyss were 
intrusted, Some of the gentlemen who had been provided 


gi 


with tickets approached timidly, heard the rattle of the machinery, | 


glanced nervously at the black pit which they would have to 
descend, aud hastily retreated. It need hardly be added that 
r Indeed, 
should the subway turn out to be as financially prosperous as 
it is safe and easy, the shareholders will pocket a ndsome 
dividend, ‘Lhe mysterious-looking thoroughtare admits of a very 
brief description. It is a well-constructed tubular iron bridge, 
about a quarter of a mile long, and 7 ft, in diameter, sunk bodily 
into the bed of the Thames, so as to be snugly embedded in the 
London clay through its entire distance. Nowhere is the subway 
nearer than 22ft. to the water, and in places it is as much 
as 50ft. distant—an important fact to bear in mind in 
comparing the subway with the Old Thames ‘Tunnel, over 


the archerown of which there were here and there but 
tft, to the water. The subway, in point of fact, dips 
at the rate of 1 in 30. At present the Tower-hill station at 


the one end, and the Tooley-street station at the other, are more 
useful than ornamental, especially when the cage by which pas- 
sengers are taken down is at the bottom. We use tle word 
“cage ’’ because of its resemblance to that familiar object of the 
mining districts, but it is in reality rather a nicely-padded little 
apartment, semicircular in shape, and with cushioned seat for 
four or six. Into this the passenger enters, and the doors are 
shut. There is a rumble, a rattle, a consciousness of steady down- 
ward motion, and an intention, perhaps, to remark to your neigh- 
bour that it is all very pleasant ; but any such retlection is nipped 
in the bud by the termination of the journey, which has occupied 
about the time it would take to count a dozen, ‘The distance is 
only 50ft. Through a small but comfortably-appointed waiting 
room you enter a long, low carriage, with seats for seven on each 


| side. The signal is given, the drum begins to revolve, the wire rope 


twines swiftly round it, the pretty omnibus answers to the strain, 
and in about 60 sec. the subterranean passage of the Thames has 
been accomplished. Safety is secured in the shafts by an 
unusually powerful clip; in the subway by tle single line of 
tram-rails upon which collision is impossible. At times, a listener 
in the centre of the subway can hear strange noises, said to be the 
reverberation of paddles beating the river overhead and the 
sounds of hammering and thumping on board vessels. ‘This sub- 


| way is important as the establishment of a principle which may 


exercise a powerful influence upon our metropolitan locomotion, 
There is every reason for believing that before long it will be 
applied up and down the river to an extent but little imagined 
just now. The Tower-hill fares at present are fixed at a penny 
and twopence, but they will probably have to be reduced one half. 


THE CANONS OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 

Tie following is @ translation of the ‘* Canones de Ecclesia,’ 

which have just been published by the Allgemeine Zeitung :— 
I.—OF GOD, THE CREATOR OF ALL TUINGS. 

1, If anyone denies the one true God as creator of the visible and in- 
visible, lev him be accursed. 

2. 1f anyone is not ashamed to declare that nothing exists beyond 
matter, let him be accursed, 

3. If anyone says that the substance and the essence of God and of all 
things are one and the same, let him be accursed. 

4. If anyone does not xdmit that the world, and all things that are in it, 
have been produced in their whole substunce by God out of nothing, or says 
that God has not created them unconditionally by bis own free will, but 
has created them by the same necessity which causes sel{-love, or denies 
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tional government and popular liberty will remain as much 
a shadow in France as they have been for the last eighteen 
years. Hence the opposition of the Left and Left Centre— 
the really Liberal sections of the Chamber—to the scheme 
of a plebiscite; hence the favour with which the Arcadians 
and other Imperialists view it; and hence the paradox of 
Democrats opposing and Absolutists supporting what looks 
like a purely democratic measure. Some people seem to 
fancy that the dispute is about a form rather than a reality ; 
about a shadow rather than a substance. But as forms 
represent realities, and shadows exist in virtue of substances, 
the Legislative Body have good reasons for their opposition. 
‘The Emperor, acting on the old monarchical figment that 
the Sovereign is the source of liberty as well as of honour, 
claims the sole right of originating constitutional changes ; 
While the Corps L¢gislatif, maintaining that the people 


are the real source of liberty, law, und power, 
refuse to acknowledge the Emperor's claim, and de- 


mand the right, as representatives of the people, to 
originate—or at least to discuss—constitutional as well as 
legislative and financial projects. Furthermore, they say 
that so long as the Constitution exists merely by virtue of 
the Emperor's will, and can be changed or abrogated at his 
pleasure, there is no real guarantee for liberty; for, inas- 
iuch as the empire and the Constitution of 1852 came into 
being primarily by grace of bayonets, and only secondarily by 
vote of the people—the vote having been given under the 
hadow of the bayonets—the same agencies may be employ: d 
to revert to absolute government as were used in founding it. 
‘The Emperor took away popular liberty once ; he is only now 
giving back a part when he can no longer retain the whole ; 
nd if liberty, as embodied in a constitution, is still to be 
der his sole control, there is no guarantee that he may 
t enact a second coup-d’état, and make himself absolute 
more—by grace of bayonets and under cover of a 
plebiseite. These, briefly stated, are the views of French 
Liberals; and, looking ut the matter with our English eyes, 
we must say that they seem to us to have very considerable 
foree, and to fully expluin the paradox of Liberals—nay, 
Nepublicans—objecting to the democratic measure of a 
lirect appeal to the people, as well as the action of the 
extreme Imperialist upporting it, who, perchance, 
fancy that the Emperor may some day be induced to 
exercise the power reserved to him, and overthrow liberty 
once The fears of th 
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that the worid has been created for the glory of God, let him Le accursed. 

Furthermore, we wish to exhort all to guard themselves against the 
deceptions of those who, in order to conceal the godleasness of their teach- 
ing, misuse the most holy names of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Re- 
demption, the Resurrection, and others, by turning the venerable mysteries 
of the Christian religion into the most perverted notions of Panthei-m, 

II,—Or REVELATION, 

1, If anyone denies that the one true God, our Creator and Lord, may be 
recognised with certainty by his creature through the natural light of 
human understanding, let him be accursed, : 

2. If anyone says it is impossible or inadmissible that man should be 
taught about God, aud the veneration which is que to Him, by Divine 
revelation, let him be accursed, 

3. If anyone says that man cannot be raised by Divine assist ince to super- 
natural knowledge, but can and must attain by his own ellurts to tbe 
possession of all that is true and good, let him be accursed, 

4. If anyone does not accept the entire books of the Holy Scripture with 
all their parts, as confirmed by the Holy Synod of Trent, as holy aud 
canonical, or denies that they have been inspired by God, let him be 
accursed. 


111.—OF Fairn. 

1, If anyone says that human understanding is so indeper.dent that faith 
cannot be required of it by God, let him be accursed, 

2. If anyone says that Divine faith cannot be distingaished from natural 
science, which has for its object religious or moral truth, and that it is 
therefore not necessary that revealed truth should be believed because of 
th ,0rity of a revealing God, let him be accursed. 

3. 1f anyone says it is impossible that Divine revelation should be made 
credible by outward signs, and that therefore men are only led to believe 
by their own internal knowledge, let him be accursed. 

4. If anyone says that miracles could not have occurred, and that there- 
fore ali descriptions of them, including those in the Scriptures, are to be 
regardcd as fables and myths; or if he says that miracles could never be 
certainly ascertained, and that therefore the Divine origin of the Christian 
religion cannot by them be propertly proved, let him be accursed, 

5. If enyone ays that the faith with which Christians agree in the 
preaching of the Gospel is only a conviction produved by the necessary 
arguments of human science, or that the grace of God is only necessary for 
the living faith which shows itself in active charity, let him be accursed, 

6. lf anyone says that the condition of the faithful and that of thore 
who have not yet arrived at the true faith are equul, so that a Catholic 
believer is at liberty to donbt the doctrine which has been taught him by 
his Church until its credibility aud truth are established by scientific evi- 
dence, let him be accursed, P 

IV.—OF FAITH AND TILE UNDERSTANDING, 

1, If anyone says that there are no true mysteries, properly so-called, in 
Divine revelation, but that all the doctrines of the faith could be re ised 
and pei by the educated understanding from vatural principles, let him 
be accursed. . 

2. If anyone says that human sciences should be treated without any 
regard to supernatural revelation, or that the conclusions derived fom 
these aciences, even when they are opposed to Cathulic doctrine, cannot be 
forbidden by the Church, let him be accursed 

%. If anyone says that it is permitted to adhere to or participate in 
opinions condemned by the Church, in so far ¢ nly as they are wot de. lired 
heretical, let him be accursed, 

4. If anyone says it is possible that meanings may in any case be given, 
in accordance with the progress of science, to the doctrines of the Church 
which is different from those recognised by the Church, let him be 
accursed, 

We therefore conjure, in the exercise of the duties of our high pastoral 
office, all faithful Christians, and especially those who exercise inspectorial 
or educational functions; and we command,in virtue of the authority of 
Jesus Christ our God and Saviour, that they should labour zealously to 
remove these errors and spread the light of the purest faith. But as it js 
not sufficient to avoid heretical corruption, if the errors are not also care- 
fully escaped from which are more less connected with it, we exhort all in 
their office to observe the constitutions and decrees through which such 
corrupt opinions, which cannot bere be clit 
forbidilen by the Holy See. 
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FRANCE. 
The committee of the Senate are actively engaged in ex 
| the Senatus Consultum, and will probably vote it withou: 
sion, It is reported that the question of the success 
Prince Imperial will form one of the bases of the plebis: 
‘ that the Council of State will be abolished, 

In the French Chamber, on Monday, the debate on the ron 
plebiscitum took place. M. Grévy maintained that the fy,),, 
by reserving to himself this right of appeal, became the s,).,.,’ 
stituent power. 
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The plebiscitum, he declared, had aly, 
} an instrument of despotism, and a means of contiscating jj, 
This view was opposed by M. Ollivier. He compared the); 
lege of the Nmperor to have recourse to an appeal to they... 
with that of a constitutional Sovercign to make peace or y . 
dissolve Parliament. He admitted that a plebiscituiy, 
become an instrument of despotism, but said that th 
proach could be urged against a Chamber with full power 
Olivier then announced that the Ministry, having pero iyo 

| the reforms already effected and those proposed towel 
essential bases of the Constitution of 1852, had x 

to submit the Senatus Consultum to the people, who 
pronounce their opinion upon it in perfect liberty, 

| citing scene occurred ong Tuesday. Baron Jérony | 
in defending the plebiscitum proposed by the Govern, ut, 
that the Emperor was authorised in the interest of the yu!) 
welfare even to contiscate political liberties, and he procee:; 
irgue that eighteen years of personal government had giy.y, :, 
France order and security, when he was interrupted iy 4) 
Pelletan, who exclaimed **Shame and crime!” This produ ‘ 
violent excitement in the Chamber, and M. Pelletan was caj),j ., 
order by the President, M, Gambetta maintained that « ) 
citum was only legitimate after a discussion fully enlis} 
the conscience of the people, and that the questions to je 
cided by the plebiscitum should be drawn up and studied th 
national representatives. He demanded that the Ministry s\oulq 
derive from the present circumstances the virility ne ae: 
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to secure the conditions indispensable to the sinceriiy ¢j 
the plebiscitti, Examining the present system, M. Giuuii ti, 
said that the Imperial Government was incomputi \ 

Parliamentarianism. The sitting was here suspended for 
a few minutes. On the reassembling of the Lous. \| 


Gambetta resuuicd his speech. He argued that the Repu 
form of government was the only one under which it w: 
to realise liberty, and he pointed out that the new Constit 
contained five violations of Democratic principles—namely, jv: 
ditary legislato the immobility of the Constituti 
Chambers, the irresponsibility of the Executive power, 
withdrawal of the constituent power from the nation. 1) 
clusion, M. Gambetta demanded that the Chamber should i); 
its will upon the Ministry. M. Ollivier replied, and the Chania 
finally adopted the following order of the day, which was : 

by the Government :—‘* That the Chamber, after having hi 
the declarations of the Ministry, and being contideut 
deyotiou to the Imperial and Parliameutary Govern) 


latter’ i 
passes to the order of the day.’’ This motion was pus hr 
votes against 45. 


Some of the Paris papers state that the appeal of the Fi 
Government to the people is to take place on Easter Sunda) 
7th inst.; others tix the event for the 24th. Since t . 
d'état there have been two plebiscita. On the occasion of ti, 
first, establishing the Constitution of 1852, the votes wi 
7,473,431 for, and 641,351 against. The plebiscitum of Decem! 
1852, establishing the Empire, was voted by 7,828,159 asui: 
144, 

Iv is reported in Paris that the French Government inte! | 
send a fresh note to Rome, which will be communicated simul 
tancously to the Pope and the Gscumenical Council. 

‘The Chalons camp will open this year on June 1 and clos: 
Sept. 1. Its duration will thus be three months. The camp is { 
be commanded by General Frossard, the Governor of the Pri: 
Innperial. ‘The Prince himself will remain in the camp six wi 
and the Emperor and Empress are expected to make a son 
what long stay there. In addition to the usual manwuvr s 
practices, there are to be operations illustrating the atta 
defence of permanent fortifications. 


SPAIN. 

In the Spanish Cortes a vote of censure has been carried by 75 
votes to 7) against the Minister of Public Lustruction, on accowut 
of his announcement that he intended to suppress. rel 
education in the schools. Notwithstanding this vote, Seno: 
Echegarry remains in oftice. 

Geueral Prim has sprained his foot, and has been coufined to 
his bed. 

‘There was a scene in the Cortes last Saturday afternoon i: 
consequence of the Deputy Suner Capdeviella coolly entering aul 
assuming his former seat. It had been supposed that he wa 

‘ance or Naples, whither he had fled on the failure of the lat 
Ktepublican insurrection, in which he was a leader, ln 
absence he had been condemned to death by a Council of War. 
Senors Figueras, Castelar, and several others tried to persunlt 
him to retire, but he firmly refused. Eventually, after groit 
pressure, he retired to the President’s room. ‘The Cortes si 
quently held a secret Session, and he left in a coach about s 
o'clock, according to some stutements, for Gerona, to be d 
over to the military tribunal which sentenced him; but oth 
reports are to the effect that he left for the frontier, to be | 
to escape. ‘The general impression is (according to th: 
correspondent ut Madrid) that he is insane. 

Sunday being the day appointed for the drawing of lots for t 
conscription, the results were verified peacefully in most parts «1 
the country, but there were scrious riots in some places. In 
Malaga some police officers were wounded. In Salamanca, 
Tordera, Huclva, and Castellon crowds of people broke into th 
places where the drawing was going on and interrupted the }! 
ceedungs. In the two latter towns they destroyed the ba 
urns. In Bejar seventy youths fled to the mountains after 
drawn as conscripts. In Carthagena and La Grauza the 1 1 
had to enforce the drawing. In Barcelona the drawing liad to be 
postponed till Monday, when serious disturbances arose, rest! 
in the formation of a barricade. There was tighting there au 
Sanz and at Gracia, two neighbouring peublas, and many perso 
wounded both among the troops and the people. ‘The } 
vince has been declared in a state of siegé. The troops r 
loyal, It is ramoured that outbreaks have occurred at Cadi iu 
hese reports want confirmation, the telegra)"!! 
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Valencia; but 1} 
communication being interrupted, 


PORTUGAL. 
The Speech from the Throne at the opening of the Chan 1 
last week announced that fri ndly reiations subsist bet. 
Portugal and foreign Powers. Among the measures enwmcral'( 
in the Speech from the Throne as about to be submitted to t! + 
Chambers this Session is @ bill establishing Ministerial 1 


sibility. 
; AUSTRIA. 

Forty-niue members of the Austrian Chambers have resiz! 
stheir seats. ‘Lhey represent Galicia, Bukovina, Carinthia, 
Istria. Bohemia and Dalmatia being no longerrepresented it) 
Assembly, only about 130 members are left out of a total of \ 
Should any of those remaining be unable, from illness or ot)! 
causes, to attend, it will be impossible to transact any business, « 
there will not be sufficient members to form a House. 

The Emperor has declined the recommendation of his Cabit 
to dissolve tlc provincial Diets the deputies of which have wit! 
In consequence of this refusal t! 
Ministers have resigned, and t! Kinperor h 
Count Potoaki the formution of v1 vbinet 


Cis- Leithan 


mitritsted ¢ 
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\. de Lonyay, the Hungarian Minister of Finance, will leave 
pocth for Vienna after the Haster holidays, M. Kerkapolgi is 
;onated as his successor, Count Miko de Hidveg, Minister of 
je Works, and M. de Gorove, Minister of Commerce, have 
yed, At a conference of members of the Deak party it has 

n agreed to accept the settlement of the military frontier 


GREECE. 

‘(he British Minister at Athens has protested against the loan 
40,000 drachmas, contracted recently by the Hellenic 

covernment, on the ground that, in accordance with the Treaty of 
<9, Greece is bound to pay in preference 


iy the three Powers. 
, EGYPT. 


nelusion of a new Daira loan is announced, 


The « The amount 


the loan guaranteed | 


e (v0,000, bearing mterest at 7 per cent, and is taken by the | 


: rors at the price of 70. It is generally believed in 

\ ria that the Porte has protested against the operation. It 

; vever, Cllicially stated in Cairo that the news published 

rive to the new loan is incorrect. The loan has been contracted 

the administration of the Viceroy’s private property, which is 

ondeut of the Egyptian Government. The funds are 

ped for the purchase of sugar-refining machines, the con- 

vtion of railways through the private property of the Khedive, 

ihe greater extension of sugar-cane culture. It is also 

rn that the Porte has addressed any observation to the 

rument of the Viceroy to prevent the conclusion of the loan 
iout the previous sanction of the Porte. 


HAYTI. 
ln‘dligence from Hayti announces that General Sageni was 
rated President of the Republic for four years on the 
“ith ult. A picket of rebels still menaced Aux Cayes. 


CANADA. 

The Canadian Government has received notice from the British 
nister at Washington of an intended Fenian raid along the 
le frontier on April 15. The authorities are fully prepared 

for such a movement. 
fhe Loronto G/ose publishes particulars of the shooting of one 
[homas Scott, an Irishman, lately residing in Canada, by Riel, 
t Fort Garry, on March 3. 
that he had escaped from prison with other Canadians, and joined 
the late movement of Major Doulton against Riel’s Administration. 
it was also alleged that he had used offensive language, but this 
was denicd, Ile was executed the day after his pretended trial, 
), additional day’s delay, urged by Mr. Donald Smith and the 
Cergyman attending him, being refused. The whole settlement 

1 ported to be in terror of Riel and his armed followers, 


JAPAN. 
tters from Japan state that the arrangements are completed 
tora line of railway— the first in the country—to connect Jeddo 
and Osaka, the new aud old capitals of the empire, a distance of 
300 miles. ‘There are also to be branches from Jeddo to Yoko- 
hama, and from Osaka to Tsuruga. The work will belong to the 
Japanese Government; but it is to be carried out under the advice 
of English engincers appointed by Mr. H. N. Lay, who has 
scleeted Mr. Mdward Morel as principal engineer. An English 
loan of one million sterling is to be raised to meet the costs, and 
this will be secured not only by the line itself, but by a mortgage 
on the Customs duties collected at the ports. From three to five 

yeurs is to Le allowed for completion, 


INDIA. 

The Indinn Budget was laid before the Council, at Calcutta, 
last Saturday. For 1868-9 there was a deficit between income 
and expenditure of £2,774,080, and for 1869-70 a deficit of 
(625,594; while for 1870-1 a surplus is estimated of £168,440. 
For 1870-1 the income tax is to be 3) per cent, it having averaged 
1) per cent in 1869-70, There is to be no other change in tax- 
ation. The salt duties remain. In the army estimates for 1870-1 
w reduction of expenditure is shown of £734,551. For public 
works the expenditure in 1870-1 is not to exceed four millions. 
‘There is a large balance in hand from the sum raised in 1869-70. 
‘lwo millions are to be raised by loans in England; but, for the 
present, no new loan is to be raised in India. 

Geueral Gordon has been suspended from the command of the 
Pooush division by the Governor of Bombay. This event is 
causing much discussion in military circles, but no particulars 
lave as yet transpired. 


M 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA is now so far perfect that 
Clectricity outstrips the course of the sun, as it frequently happens that 

‘ transmitted from Calcutta at noon to London are delivered by the 
suropean Telegraph Company at 10.30 am. The communication 
tween London and Tcheran (tbe terminus of the Indian Government 
lines) is actually instantaneous. 

Draru OF GENERAL GREY.—We regret to announce the death of 
General the Hon, Charles Grey, who expired shortly before ten o’clock 
on Toursday night week, at his residence at St. James's Palace, The 
Jate General was the second son of Charles, second Earl Grey, by 

lien. Mary Elizabeth Ponsonby, only daughter of Brabazon, first 
Lord Ponsonby. He was born March 15, 1804, consequently he had 
recently entered his sixty-seventh year. He married, July 26, 1536, 
Caroline 
.. Who survives him, and by whom he leaves issue an only son, Albert 
y George, and several daughters ; the eldest, Sibyl Mary, is married to 
the Duke ot St. Albans. He entered che Army in 1820, and was, in 1831, 
eturned to the House of Commons for the borough of Wycombe, which he 
esented till 1837. He was appointed Equerry in Ordinary to ber 
esty the Queen shortly after her accession, and in that capacity accom- 
cd Prince Albert to England when he came from Germany to be mar- 
ried to the Queen, In 1849 he encceeded Mr. G, E. Anson as treasurer and 
private secretary to the Prince Consort—an appointment he held up to the 
deuth of the latter. In 1866 he was appointed one of the joint keepers of 

* Queen's Privy Purse, and in May, 1867, to the confidential position of 

rivate retary to her Majesty, which cffice he held up to his death, The 

« General Grey was the author of ** Life and Opinions of Charles, second 
tarl Grey,” and had indited several of the works written by ber Majesty 
lor p «ution. He also supervised the Hon. Mrs. Grey's recent work—"* A 
Narrative of the Prince and Princess of Wales's Tour in the East.” 
YLVANIA AND THE INDIANs.—A national example of a refusal 
arms has been exhibited only once to the world; but that one ex- 
ple Las proved all that humanity could desire, and all that scepticiem 
d cemand, in favour of our argument. Pennsylvania was colonised by 

Lo believed that war is absolutely incompatible with Christianity, 
fore resolved not to practise it. Having determined not to fight, 
vintained no soldiers, and possessed no arms. They planted them- 
* in ® country surrounded by savages who knew they were unarmed. 
' derers might have robbed them without retaliation, and armies might 

We slaughtered them without resistance. If they did not give a tempta- 
‘nto outrage, no temptation could be given. But these were the people 
‘io possessed their country in security, while those around them were 
‘trembling for their existence. This was a land of peace, whilst every other 
Was a land of war. The conclusion is inevitable, although it is extra- 


yar 


crdinary—they were in no need of arms because they would not use them, 
These Indiaus were sufticiently ready to commit outrages upon other States, 
éud oftcn visited them with that sort of desolation and slaughter which 
uught be expected of men whom civilisation had not reclaimed from cruelty, 
i whom religion had not awed into forbearance. ‘ But,” says Clarkson, 
“whatever the quarrels of the Indians were with others, they uniformly 
espected, and held, as it were, sacred the territories of William Penn.” 
“The Pennsylvanians,” says Oldmixon, “never lost man, woman, or child by 
: Which neither the colony of Maryland, nor that of Virginia could 
“y,; bo more than the great colony of New England.” The security and 
‘let of Pennsylvania was not a transient freedom from war, such as might 
‘ventally happen to any mation, She continued to enjoy it “‘for more 
‘on seventy years,” says Prowd, ‘and subsisted in the midst of six Indian 


without so m a itis for her defence.” “The Penn- 
‘ians,” observes Cl od me safe without the ordinary means 
afety. The Staff? was the only instrument of authority 


of a century; and never, during the 
-tration of Penn, of that of his proper successors, was there a quarrel 
” Awd when wag the security of Pennsylvania molested, and its 

}etce destroyed ? hen the men who had directed its counsels, and who 
‘ould bot cngage in way, were out-voted in its Legislature ; when they who 
uy i that there was grenter secnrity in the eword than in Christianity 
1e the predominating body, From that hour, the Pensylvanians 


admin 


ra 
arms 


‘erred their confidence in Christian principles to a confidence in their 
it™s, and from that hour to this they have been subject to war.—Dymond’s 
Hees On Morality, 


| 


The only charge against Scott was | 


| helm, he at once gave the order to starboard. 


Eliza, eldest daughter of the late Sir Thomas Harvie Farquhar, | 
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THE BOMBAY AND CNEIDA CASE. 

THE Overland China Mail contains the following decision o e 
Court of Yokohama in reference to the above ame ty sabes 
_ “The questions before this Court are two: —First, Was the 
injury sustained by the Peninsular and Oriental steam-ship 
Bombay brought about by the fault of her commander, Mr. Eyre ¢ 
Second, After the collision between the Peninsular and Oriental 
steam-ship Bombay and the United States corvette Oneida had 
taken place, what was the conduct of the master of the former 
vessel; To enable the Court to decide the first question, we have 
before us shortly the following evidence :—Mr. Kyre states that 
at about 6.30 p.m. (corrected time) on Jan. 24 last, having passed 
the lighthouse situated on Kanonsaki, his attention was called by 
the sound of a gong, struck twice, to the fact that a vessel was 
approaching him on his port bow. He thereupon looked through 
his glass and perceived a bright light half a point on his port bow, 
and immediately afterwards he saw the two side-lights of the 
approaching steamer, He imagined that this steamer (which it 
is ascertained was the United States corvette Oneida) was about 
one mile distant from the Bombay, and paliniereo gave the 
order to port the helm, thus ‘shutting out the Oneida’s 
green light and opening her red light. Not content with this, 
he gave a second order, ‘hard a-port,’ and turned on his 
steam-whistle. He supposed this to have occurred some five 
or six minutes before the collision took place, which would 
place about a mile or a mile and a half between the two steamers 
at this point. He kept his helm hard a-port until suddenly he 
saw the Oneida, under full sail and steam, standing across his 
bows. Upon this he stopped his engines ; and then, seeing that a 
collision was imminent, put his helm hard a-starboard, so as to 
bring his vessel round, and, if possible, pass the Oneida on the 
starboard side. The endeavour, however, proved ineffectual to 
avert the collision, and the Bombay struck the Oneida on her 
starboard quarter. ‘The vessels separated, and the Bombay’s 
helm was at once put to port in order to clear her stern and boats 
and save a second collision, On the other hand, Mr. Yates, wl o 
was the officer in charge of the deck of the Oneida on this occ a= 
sion, gave the Court a totally different account of the occurr nee. 
He stated that the Bombay's masthead light was reported to him 
by the starboard look-out man as being in sight some fifteen or 
sixteen minutes before the collision took place—say, at about 
6.25 p.m. by his own account—and about half a point on his 
starboard bow. That at this time the Oneida, which had been 
heading E.S. by E., wasjust recovering her former course—viz.,8. by 
E, a quarter E. That the Bombay came round Kanonsaki, passing 
tostarboard bow. That at this time he thought the Bombay must 
have been three miles off, but that the Oneida waskept on hercourse, 
as both he and the navigating officer thought that the Bombay 
would pass to starboard. Presently (the navigating officer having 


| left the deck) he saw the Bombay at the distance of about a mile, 


three points on his starboard bow, and heading directly for his 
green light. The opening up of all three lights of the Bombay 
at this instant, showing him that she was approaching with a port 
He believed that 
he opened the Bombay’s three lights some three minutes before the 


| collision, so that the vessels must have been about a mile apart at 


that moment. Now these two statements are utterly irrecon- 
cilable; and, though the collision is accounted for by each of 
them, it certainly never could have occurred if both are correct. 
It is, therefore, necessary to look farther, and see in how far each 
is substantiated. The statement of Mr. Eyre is borne out in all 
its material points by the evidence of the pilot and chief officer, 
who were on the bridge with him; and also by that of all the 
officers of the Bombay who are able to testify to the circum- 
stances. With regard to Mr. Yates’s statement, however, the 
starboard look-out man of the Oneida affirms that, at about fifteen 
minutes previous to the collision, he reported to Mr. Yates that 
he saw a inast-head light right ahead; and that as soon as he 
could make out one of her side lights, he reported her green light 
between half a point and a point on the Oneida’s starboard 
bow. About a minute or a minute and a half after that he 
reported the steamer (Bombay) about four or five points on 
his starboard bow, and coming right for the Oneida’s green 
light. But at no time did he see the Bombay’s red light before 
the collision took place. ‘The helmsman asserts that he heard the 
Bombay reported three different times by the look-out to the 
officer of the watch—first, half a point on his starboard bow; 
second, a point and a half on his starboard bow; and, thirdly, as 
coming right for the Oneida; that he received an order to star- 
board, then to steady, and then to let the ship come on her course 


| 
| 
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| 


again after the second report had been made; and that, after | 


the third report had been made, Mr. Yates again told him to star- 


board, after doing which he saw the Bombay’s mast-head light | 
about five points on the starboard side of the foresail; and that | 


he kept his helm hard a-starboard until he heard an order given 
to port—and as he was in the act of obeying this order the two 
ships came into collision. It will be seen that the statements of 
Mr. Yates, the look-out man, and the helmsman are more or less 
conflicting ; but it may be gathered from them that, when the 
Bombay’s three lights should have been seen by the look-out man 
as well as by Mr. Yates, she was about three points on the 
Oneida’ sstarboard bow, about a mile distant, and porting her helm. 
Mr. Yates states that at this moment he gave the order ‘ starboard,’ 
and then ‘hard starboard.’ If these orders had been promptly 
obeyed, the Court is of opinion that the ships cou!d not have come 
into collision. But the statementof Albert Kuggart, the helmsman, 


We find from the evidence before us that on a dark starlizht 
night, Jan, 24 last, the steam-ship Bombay, through no fault of 
her commander, Mr. Eyre, came in to collision with the U.S. cor- 
vette Oneida in tlie vicinity of Saratoga spit, situated some ten 
miles from Yokohama, That the effect of this collision on the 
Bombay was comparatively slight. That gans were fired from 
the Oneida as signals of distress from ten to fifteen minutes after 
the collision took place, That the report of these guns were not 
heard nor were the flashes seen on board the Bombay. That, after 
the collision, the fact of the Bombay having been hailed from the 
Oneida was reported to Mr. Eyre. That Mr. Eyre only knew that 
some of the upper works of the Oneida had been earried away, 
and was unaware of the amount of injury sustained by the Oneida. 
That the Bombay was a mail-steamer carrying passengers and 
cargo, and built in compartments, only one of which was reported 
to him as making water fast. That the whole extent of injury 
sustained by the Bombay was not ascertained till the day follow- 
ing the collision. That immediately after the collision it was 
not considered te be serious; for, had it been so, it is natural 
to suppose that the knowledge of the pilot would have been 
availed of, and the Bombay run on to the Saratoga 
spit. That, in our opinion, no danger to his vessel, 
passengers, and cargo was apprehended by Mr. Eyre. That 
from the questions he asked the pilot he evidently thought 
that the Oneida might possibly have sustained serious injury. 
That he waited at the most five minutes after the collision to ree 
if signals of distress were made from the Oneida. That after his ship 
again proceeded he gave no orders that a lookout should be kept 
in the direction of the Oneida, That had he, or anyone else, heen 
keeping a proper lookout, the flash of the Oneida’s guns minst 
have been seen, though their report might not have been heard. 
Under ali these circumstances, it becomes our duty to pronounce 
whether, in our opinion, he was justified in proceeding on his 
voyage without waiting to ascertain whether the Oneida was in 
need of assistance. We recognise the fact that Mr. Eyre was 
placed in a position of great difficulty and doubt, and in ¢ircum- 
stances under which he was called upon to decide promptly; but 
we regret to have to record it as our opinion that he acted hastily 
and ill-advisedly in that, instead of waiting aud endeavouring to 
render assistance to the Oneida, he, without having reason to 
believe that his own vessel was in a perilous condition, proceeded 
on his voyage. This conduct constitutes, in our opinion, a breach 
of the 38rd section of the 63rd chapter of the Merchant Shipping 
Act Amendment Act of 1862, and we therefore feel called upon 
to suspend Mr. Eyre’s certificate for six calendar months from 
this date, 

“ (Signed)—Frep. Lowpren, H.M. Consul, President of 
the Court, L.8.; Anruur TinkLar, R.N., Com- 
mander H.M.S, Ocean; Davi» Moons, Staff 
Commander H.M.S. Ocean; Joun GILFILLAN, 
Master British steam-ship Sultan. 

“Feb. 11, 1870.” 


The United States Secretary to the Navy has presented to the 
House of Representatives a report on the loss of the Oneida, in 
which he says that, from an examination of ‘the testimony before 
the Court of Inquiry, and evidence in the possession of the Naval 
Department, and also of the testimony of the master, Yates, 
the officer on board the Oneida at the collision, it is the opinion 
of the Department that the Oneida, when she was struck, was 
steaming her proper course out to sea from the harbour; that the 
ship was well commanded; that the discipline on board was good; 
and that all necessary precautions had been taken by her com- 
mander to ensure the safe navigation of the vessel and prevent a 
collision, The opinion arrived at is that the disaster occurred 
through the bad navigation of the Bombay. But (it is added) 
whatever doubt might exist as to the responsibility for the col- 
lision, there could hardly be a question as to the conduct of the 
captain of the Bombay after the collision, who is said to have 
shown a reckless disregard for human life and of the common 
obligations of humanity. The House has ordered the Secretary of 
the Navy to institute an official inquiry into the subject. 

Tuk DEATH IS ANNOUNCED OF THE HON, AND REV. W. WODEMOUSE, 
youngest son of the first Baron Wodehouse, and great uncle of the present 
Earl of Kimberley, He was born in 1782, and was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in 1804, and some time 
after wards was elected a Fellow of All Souls’, In 1811 he was presented by 
Lord Wodehouse to the rectory of Hingham, Norfolk, which he held to the 
time of hisdeath. The living, which is worth about £1000 a year, isin 
the gift of the Earl of Kimberley. 


HOW ALLEGED LUNATICS ARE DEALT WITH IN 

Tue Paris Figaro supplies very curious details respecting the 
cause célébre now pending before the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, 
which is as yet unreported by the law papers. ‘The case in 
question is an action for ‘* sequestration ’’—the French for illegal 
imprisonment—brought by a certain M. Teulat against Prince 
Raymond de Broglie and a medical man, Dr. Gerard de Cailleux. 
M. Teulat, the plaintiff, is a young man who, being a good 


| scholar, had embraced private tutorship, and in the course of the 
' year 1865 he became private resident tutor to the children of 


Prince Auguste de Broglie, brother of the defendant, nephew to 
the late and cousin to the present Duke. For three years he con- 


| tinued on the best terms with the family. Prince Auguste, whose 
| health was very bad, breathed his last, but M. Teulat contined to 


shows that the Oneida’s head was about S.E. when she struck, by | 


which it would appearthat she had only come up three points in three 
minutes, so that Mr. Yates’s orders could not have been promptly 
obeyed. Hence it is impossible to account for the collision by the 


statements of the survivors of the Oneida if they are unreservedly | 


accepted. We are of opinion that when Mr. Muldaur said to Mr. 
Yates that he could not go any further to the port or eastern 
shore, and ordered him to resume his course, for fear of running 
on to the Saratoga spit, he should, kuowing that it was his duty 
to get out of the way of an approaching vessel on his starboard 


bow, at_once have brought the Bombay on his port bow instead | o 
| upon transferred to another madhouse, where, after a little time, 


of simply resuming his course. That if when a collision was 
seen to be imminent the same promptness had been shown by the 
Oneida in porting her helm as was shown by the Bombay in 
putting her helm hard a-starboard, it might possibly have been 
averted ; while its effects, had it occurred, would certainly have 
been far less serious. It is shown by the evidence of the Oneida’s 


officers that at no time was the Oneida’s speed slackened after the | 
Bombay was considered to be persistently breaking « rule | 
never- | 


of the road by porting; the Oneida’s helm was, 
theless, kept a-starboard; and thus the judgment required to 
be exercised in order to counteract the presumed mismanage- 
ment of an approaching steamer was not shown. ‘These ob- 
servations are not made as a judgment upon the management of 
the Oneida, which is beyond the province of this Court to con- 
sider; but simply in order to institute such a comparison as is 
necessary to show the grounds upon which the Court arrives at 
its conclusion. If the statements of Mr. Eyre, his pilot, and 
officers are to be believed, we judge that he was right in keeping 
on the starboard side of the channel; that he acted perfectly 
right in porting his helm as soon as he saw the Oneida’s lights on 
the port bow. We judge that he should have slackened speed as 


dence adduced, that we arrived at a unanimovs decision, 


discharge his professional duties. Suddenly, however, he was dis- 
missed by the widowed Princess: for what reason did not transpire. 
A few months later M. Teulat, who had found another berth, was 
arrested, taken to the Prefecture de Police, where he was detained 
several days, and then examined by a Dr. Lassegne, who certified 
that he was labouring under “ partial delirium,’’ and had him 
confined at the St. Ann Lunatic Asylum. The director of this estab- 
lishment, after carefully observing his conduct for about a week, 
came to the conclusion that he was perfectly sane, and offered to 
release him, provided he undertook to leave Paris immediatcly. 
M. Teulat refused to make any such promise. He was there- 


a similar proposal was made to him, which he —_— persisted in 
declining. He remained in this asylum until March 26, when he 
was dismissed precisely in the same condition as he was when first 
kidnapped, and without (according to his own account) having 
been subjected to any treatment whatever. These are the bare 
facts of the case of the plaintiff, who now claims from Prince 
Raymond de Broglie 100,000f. (£4000) damages. M. Teulat 
alleges that it was he who had him kidnapped and sequestrated, 
as described above, ‘without even consulting the Princess 
Auguste de Broglie, his former employer, now deceased, as well 
as her husband.’”’ ‘The above are the bare facts of the case; 
but there appears to be a good deal more behind them, of 
a nature so delicate that Iigaro’s ‘delicacy!’’ shrinks from 
specifying them, as the Prince and the Princess Auguste 
de Broglie are both dead, “leaving behind them tations 
beyond the reach of scandal.’’ It intimates, however, that it 
appears from M. Teulat’s own letters that he was deeply 
enamoured of the Princess, and the case EP ae on the 
issue whether the violence of his passion temporarily bereft 
him of his senses, and driven the young widow’s brother-in-law, 
Prince Raymond, to the strong measure of having M. Teulat 
locked up in a madhouse to protect her from the amorous tutor's 
importunities. A curious scene in this romance of lunacy is 
described by the Figaro. In 1867, it says, Prince Au de 
Broglie was labouring under a very rous disease of the chest, 
and required his doctors to tell him the real trath as to his chances 
of recovery. The physicians recommended his going to Nice, but 
confessed that the only possible result of the journey would be to 

rolong his life by a few months. Under these circumstances the 
Prince declined to leave Paris, preferring to die in his own house, 
and have his wife and children near him to the last. The 
Princess was duly informed of the critical state of her husband, 
and, in an agony of despair, withdrew tu her own room to vols 
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THE PARIS FINE-ART EXHIBITION: ARRIVAL OF PICTURES ON “SENDING-IN”’ DAYS. 


municate the sad tidings to her family. She was seated at her 
desk writing, when she heard the door open; she looked up, and, 
seeing it was only M. Teulat, the tutor, resumed her writing. 
Suddenly she felt a pair of burning lips pressed to her cheek (so, 
at least, says the Figaro)—her children’s tutor had embraced her ! 
The young Princess started — her seat and made for 
the bell; but M. Teulat fell on his knees before her, implored her 
forgiveness, and, in short, obtained it. Her confessor, however, 
recommended her to acquaint her husband (then lying on his 
death-bed) with what had occurred; and, with an amount of 
Christian forbearance not common in this irreligious epoch, the 
Prince also forgave the rash tutor, and shock hands with him 
before he breathed his last. Well, the Prince died, and M. 
Teulat, instead of being sent about his business, continued to 
educate his sons. As to what may have passed between him and 
the Princess there is no evidence as yet; but it would seem that 
he renewed his importunities, as ultimately Madame Auguste de 
Broglie had to dismiss him; and a few weeks later he was kid- 
napped and immured in a lunatic asylum, as described above. It 


— 
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seems, and this is perhaps one of the most curious features in this 
curious case, that previous to his arrest he had been summoned to 
the office of M. Mettetal, the head of the municipal police, and 
ordered to leave Paris; and that it was on his refusal that he 
was lodged in a lunatic asylum, on the strength of a medical 
certificate, 


PARIS FINE-ART EXHIBITION—ARTISTS DELIVERING 
THEIR PICTURES. 

THE approach of the exhibition of pictures by the Royal 
Academy is already indicated by the rumours of the works now 
standing on their easels at artists’ studios, and we shall soon hear 
the usual reports, complaints, and expectations which belong to 
that anxious period succeeding the last delivery-day ; and during 
which the deliberations of the hanging committee are of as much 
importance in the world of art as the discussion of the Education 
Bill is in the world of politics, 

Our French collaborateurs are a little ahead of us in their 
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arrangements, and the scene represented in our Engraving has 
already been presented at the dépét of the palace in the Champs 
Elys¢es, where pictures are received for exhibition at the ‘‘Salon”’ 
of 1870. Ten days are allowed for sending in, and the number 
of candidates has this year kept the hall in a perpetual ferment 
with arrivals of big and little canvases; vans, light carts, 
waggons, bearing the paintings and sculptures, which are 
undraped by a staff of attendants who are busy all day 
long, for the ten hours during which the register remains open. 
It is a wonderful sight. Some of the pictures are yet wet with 
the last touches of the anxious paimter; some of the busts yet 
damp from the workshop; while many of the smaller works are 
carried in the arms of their authors, who mostly present an ap- 
pearance of the utmost depression, disquiet, and fatigue. © Inside 
the gallery the scene is even more remarkable, for there a 
strangely picturesque and motley crowd assembles, consisting of 
artists in a great variety of costumes, and representing goodness 
knows how many schools. Through all the confusion, however, 
the work of selection goes on regularly enough, and when the 


SCENE IN THE SPANISH CORTES: PRIM INVOKING THE AID OF THE RADICALS AGAINST THE UNIONISTAS. 
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opening day arrives, though the irreconcilables may grumble and 
accuse the committee of being liable to all sorts of adverse 
influences, the public will probably be satisfied with an exhibition 
some examples from which we shall doubtless publish for the 
gratification of our readers, 


THE LATE SPLIT IN SPANISH PARTIES. 


Ovr readers are already aware that the coalition between the 
grost political parties in Spain—the Progressistas, at the head of 
whom is General Prim, and the Union Liberal, represented by 
Admiral Topete—has been broken up. The occasion of quarrel 
was furnished by the Unionists. They opposed the new loan 
authorisation for ten millions sterling, asked for by the Finance 


difficulties I have had to pass through, the sacrifices I have mado 
for them. They know my counsels and my supplications. But 
nothing has served. The battle has been of their own presenting, 
and I can do no less than accept it.’ When he had got thus far 
Prim said, in an excited voice, ‘Radicals, let us form our 
phalanx. He who loves me will follow me. Since the Union 

iberals give us the battle let us defend ourselves.’’ The excite- 
ment was intense. Some of his friends embraced him, others shook 
hands. Topete left the Ministerial bench in a passion, The 
Unionistas cheered this act warmly. The Republicans kept 
silence. The division then took place, and the Unionista amend- 
ment was lost by 123 to 117. 


“CINDERELLA AND HER SISTERS.” 
Wuar a wonderful old story is that which has been the delight 
of generation after generation of children, and has seldom lost 
its hold upon the pleased memories of countless numbers of 
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Minister, Figuerola, which the latter had already arranged in 
Paris, on the security of the unissued Treasury Bonds of the 1868 
loan, on two of the Government mines and the sale of another. 
Anyone could see that their opposition was factious and many 
imagined that a Montpensier plot was at the bottom of it Gcace 
Silvela moved an amendment, rejecting the Government project 
the debate on which was closed, at two o'clock on the morning of 
the 20th ult., by a speech from Prim, in which he said:— For 
more than a month the Government have heard with insisteney a 
rumour, of Moderado origin, that before the end of March there 
would be a great event in Spain, and on this rumour everybody 
| has been asking questions, some of the Minister of War, others ot 


the Minister of the Interior; and we have not been able to give 


any clue to its meaning, or to say what this great event might be. 


“CINDERELLA AND HER SISTERS,’ 


men and women! Perhaps in all fairy-lore there is no narrative 
which is regarded with such keen appreciation as the history of 
Cinderella's triumph. It has become a myth conveying to usa 
lesson that is so well worth learning, a truth so beautiful, a moral 
so pure, that we regard it as possessing a kind of sacredness. 
For it teaches how, by the ‘‘ unconquerable might of meekness,’’ 
the simple soul reaches its highest life; how, by humility and 
sweetness of temper, we become so assimilated to the external 
truth of things that, just as the mice, the lizards, and the pumpkin 
grew at the word of the fairy godmother into footmen, coach, and 
horses, so we see in objects, that appear only mean and common 
to mean and common eyes, an indwelling value in their 
relation to ourselves and our true condition; while at the 
touch of that fairy wand of contentment we have the 
great gain of loveliness—of loving and being loved—walk 
in the silken attire of conscious happiness, wear the glass 
slippers of self-forgetfulness, which is the greatest happi- 
ness, and are only in danger of losing them when we forget duty 


YOO 


This rumour of a month old was mentioned to me an hour ago in 
the vestibule of the Chamber, and I asked if the event in question 
So announced would be the attitude of the Union Liberal in this 
question, out of which will avise the division of the majority, and 
with it the unhinging of the revolution, as the Union Liberal 
themselves believe I have now but few words more to say. 
The deputies will readily understand the pain the event is causing 
me. I, who wish to avoid dissensions, take God to witness I have 
done all that a man can do who knows the situation is growing 
worse day by day, to avoid this conflict. I have asked the 
Unionists not to make this opposition, They have received me 
with their accustomed benevolence. In the first moments I 
formed the illusion that the attitude of their Excellencies would 
not be that of wishing to give us battle. They know well the 


’——(PICTURE BY ROLAND ISSA.) 


also. But there is no need to allegorise that which is in 
itself so suggestive of a dozen high applications. In almost every 
civilised country of the world some edition of the simple old tale 
is amongst the earliest literature of the nursery, and in Germany 
it holds high rank in that vast library of child-lore which the 
people have accumulated, and to which they love to refer in poems 
and pictures, There have been few more suggestive illustrations 
of the most pathetic episode in the biography of the gentle maid 
than that which we reproduce this week, representing the departure 
of the overbearing sisters for the ball, which was to be the turn- 
ing event in the life of their despised drudge. With consummate 
skill, the artist has preserved the suggestion of beauty and 
purity—true loveliness in the girl who so patiently bears their 
contempt and looks at their triumph without envy, at the same 
time that the sordid surroundings are not abated in order to 
escape from the difficulty of painting a Cinderella who shall be 
undegraded amidst such accessories, and pure as the white birds 
that flutter near her feet. 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 373. 
ROWS. 


On Thursday night last week there were two rows in the House, 
which we must notice. Row No. 1 occurred. early in the 
evening. ‘The stimulating cause of it was Mr, Gladstone's pro- 
posal to have several morning sittings before Easter. Mr, 
Disraeli movted the question—but be sure, reader, that he -+had 
no thought of instigating a disturbance. His speech was calm 
and dignified, He merely set forth the inconvenience of morutns 
sittings so early in the Session, and pleaded the want of pre- 
cedent. He was answered shortly by Mr. Gladstone, then 
the business of the evening flowed on in its usual current, and the 
strangersin the gallery thought, nodoubt, that thething wasset tled. 
But we knew that it was not ; for we saw Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
in his place, and that he was restless, filgety, and excited, aud 
evidently bent upon mischief, Mr, Bentinck is one of ourstorm birds, 
Mr. Thomas Collins (fom Collins, as he is universally called) is 
another, When these two are in their places, looking more than 
usually interested and eager, we may be quite sure that there is foul 
weather ahead, An occasional row seems to be necessary to them ; 
and every now and then, if one does not arise naturally, they will 
get up one, to throw off their surplusage of animal heat. And so, 
when opportunity came, Mr. Bentinck jumped up and moved, or 
meant to move, “That the House at its rising do adjourn till 
four o'clock to-morrow ; ’’ not till two, as Mr, Gladstone proposed, 
We say ‘moved or meant to move,’’ because on this point there 
was much hot debating. Mr. Bentinck asserted that he did say 
“till four o’clock to-morrow.”’ Mr. Speaker only heard the 
words, ‘‘That the House at its rising do adjourn,’’ which, being 
nonsense, Mr. Speaker interpreted as meaning that the House do 
now adjourn; thinking that Mr. Bentinck had made this motion 
merely that he might speak. No doubt Mr. Speaker was 
mistaken ; and it was a pity that he did not, before he put the 
question, ask Mr. Bentinck what he really did say; for this blunder 
got the House into a strange imbroglio, from which it was not 
extricated for half an hour or more; during which time, to those 
who, like Bentinck and Collins, delight in rows, the scene was 
delectable. Members popped up one after another, and often 
three or four at once, each anxious to set the matter 
right, and cach making the confusion worse confounded. Mr. 
Speaker wished Mr. Bentinck to withdraw his motion. * But 
how can that be done?’ asked Mr. Hardy, amidst, roars of 
laughter. ‘‘ How can a member withdraw a motion which he has 
never made, and will not recognise ?”’ Clearly, the thing could 
not be done. Here was, then, a dilemma. Is there no way out of 
this coil? For a time there seemed to be none. At last, how- 
ever, Mr. Speaker did with it as Alexander did with the famous 
gordian knot—he cut it, The rule is that Mr. Speaker can do 
nothing but what he is moved to do; and there is a story that 
one night the Secretary to the Treasury, whose duty it is to move 
the adjournment, went away without moving it, leaving Mr. 
Speaker sitting in the chair until the oblivious Secretary could be 
got back. On this occasion Mr. Speaker, without being moved 
thereto, put the question, ‘Is it your pleasure that the motion be 
withdrawn ¢"’ and declared that the motion was withdrawn, and 
thus released the House from its dilemma. 


RENEWED. 


But the row was not over. When this motion for the adjourn- 
ment had been got rid of, again the storm raged. The question 
now was, who had a right to fix these morning sittings? ‘The 
House,” replied Mr. Speaker; ‘but the courtesy of the House 
has always left it to the leader of the House.’’ And this 
is unquestionably true, But, in their passion, the Oppaniticn 
threw courtesy to the winds. Mr. Gathorne Hard @ most 
courteous gentleman, and so is Mr. Ward Hunt; but both on this 
occasion pressed for the utmost rigour of the law; and at last 
Sir James Elphinstone, who had evidently for some time been 
anxious to launch into the troubled waters, rose and moved ‘ That 
the House at its rising do adjourn till four o’clock to-morrow.”’ 
Will the House, then, really take the arrangement of its 
business out of the hands of its leader, contrary to the 
ruling of its Speaker? Questionable this; for though, when 
it becomes hot and excited, it may temporarily go astray, it 
is pretty sure to get right at last; and though sometimes it 
kicks over the traces and seems as if it would break away 
from the Speaker's control, it rarely, or we might say never, 
really does so. If a division had been taken upon Sir James’s 
motion the Opposition would have been beaten by four to one; 
but no division was taken. At the critical moment Mr. Disraeli, 
who had been quietly watching the scene, rose, and with one sen- 
tence brought back his party to their senses and quelled the 
storm. Here is the sentence. ‘After the opinion which was 
given from the chair,’’ he said, tam sorry that any gentleman 
on this side of the House should insist on making a motion like 
the present."’ This was a rebuke to Sir James, and obviously he 
felt it. But the hand that inflicted the wound shall apply a 
soothing anodyne of flattery. ‘I am sure,’’ the right honourable 
gentleman continued, ‘*my honourable and gallant friend the 
member for Portsmouth was actuated, as he always is, by hiy/: 
public spirit when he made that motion; but I trust he 
will not think of pressing it to a division.’ Of course 
not. Who could do such a thing after a compliment like that 
from an ex-Prime Minister? en Mr. Disraeli had uttered 
the first part of this sentence, Sir James’s face flushed up with 
something like anger; but when he felt the effects of the 
assuaging anodyne, he hooked his thumbs in his waistcoat arm- 
holes, threw himself back, locked up to the ceiling, and was, as we 
could see, for the time the happiest of mortals. Of row No, 2, 
which came off at midnight, pressed as we are for space, we can 
only say this: the subject of it was the same, the actors were 
the same, but the row was tenfold more uproarious. In truth, we 
had one of the most turbulent scenes that ever occurred in the 
House. It was simply disgraceful; and we were glad to see in 
the morning that the newspapers had thrown a veil over the pro- 
i ceedings. If we were to say that the members seemed to be in- 
toxicated, we might become amenable to censure at the bar. Nor, 
indeed, would it be true, But we may confidently assert that 
party spirit or spite had so excited a large number on both sides 
that intoxicated men could not have been more unruly and violent. 
It was well said in our hearing, by a gentleman connected with a 
paper of no mean position, ‘‘ If such scenes as this could be ade- 
| quately portrayed, they would discredit Parliamentary institutions 
all over the world.’’ 


REAL INNER LIFE, 

On Friday se’ennight we had’ a remarkable debate, a 
curious turn of affairs, a capital maiden speech, and a 
laughable blunder. On that night Mr. Fawcett introduced 
a motion the object of which was to get the fellowships and 
the governing body of Dublin University opened to those 
who are not members of the Church of England, and the 
debate thereon had this remarkable feature—Radicals and Con- 
servatives supported the motion, and the Government opposed it. 
Only think of that, readers! Conservatives coalescing with 
Radicals to abolish religious disabilities, oer by a Liberal 
Government composed of Gladstone, Bright, Lowe, Goschen, c. ! 
Were there ever such party combinations in a fight before? How 
could this have happened? Well, in the first place, Mr. Gladstone 
did not oppose the motion on its merits, as we say in the House ; 
but because, as the Government is pledged to deal with the sub- 
ject of Irish education, he deemed the motion premature, ill-timed, 
unreasonable, ‘‘ We have great works to do; let us alone till we 
have done them. We have announced that we will deal with Irish 
education when the opportunity shall arrive. We will not pledge 
ourselves to a policy which we have not considered.’’ Such was 
the plea of the Prime Minister, and the reason—or reason given— 
why the Government opposed this motion. ‘ And a satisfactory 
reason too,’’ some may say. ‘It is a shame, whilst Gladstone 
has this Irish land question, &c., on his hands, to distract his 
attention and perplex and bother him with these abstract reso- 
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lutions.’’ Perhaps so; but the Radicals are not of that mind. Tie 


truth is (and here is alittle bit of real ‘‘inner life’’) there has 
got abroad a rumour, a suspicion, an impression that some of the 
Ministers are not sound upon this question of Irish education. 
In plain words, they, it is whispered, are truckling to Cardinal 
Cullen and the Ultramontanists, and are disposed to sanction a 


denominational rather than the mixed system which Mr. Fawcett’s | 
motion aimed at; and it was to get a declaration from the Govern- | 


ment that this is not so that Mr. Fawcett pressed his seemingly 
ill-timed motion with such pertinacity. We confess that to us it 
seems quite impossible that the Government can dream of tr¢ 
toits priuciples; but with this matter we have nothing to do | Te. 
Our busin nol to discuss policy, but to describe and account for 
the odd dis ionof parties on that Friday night. And now, having 
thrown what light we can upon the movements of two of the 
partics, we will turn to the third. ‘* Why did the Conservative 8 
support this most liberal motion? It is utterly opposcd to Con- 
servative opinion and tradition, Why, then, did they take this 
course Were they sincere, or did they join the Radicals merely 
to hamper the Government?’’ We believe, strange though it 
may seem, that they were sincere, The case seems to be this, as 
far as we, with our limited vision, can see into it: The Irish Pro- 
testant Church, now no longer an Established Church, is small 
and weak. ‘The Ultramoutanist party in Ireland is strong and 
powerful; and, rather than give this party an advantage, by the 
establishing in Ireland a denominational system of education, the 
Protestant Church would willingly consent to admit Dissenters, 
including Roman Catholics, to all the advantages which Dublin 
University has to bestow. 
MR, PLUNKET’S MAIDEN SPEECH, 

The capital maiden speech referred to was delivered by Mr. 
Plunket, who was elected, since the Session began, member for the 
University of Dublin, vice Mr. Lefroy, resigned. Mr, Pluuket is 
the son of Lord Plunket, who was the son of the Lord Plunket, 
the great orator, of whom Canning said, after hearing one of 
Plunket’s speeches, ‘‘ He brings back the days of Burke, and 
Pitt, and Fox, and Sheridan.’ Mr. Plunket’s mother is a 
daughter of the Right Honourable Charles Kendall Bushe, who 
was in his day one of the orators of the Irish Parliament. Mr. 
Plunket ought, then, by right of inheritance to be an orator. 
Has he succeeded to this inheritancer Many on that night 
hastily decided that he has. But we are not prepared at present 
to accept this decision. Orators like Lord Plunket are very rare. 
If half a dozen real orators appear in half a century, that half a 
century may be said to be rich in oratory. We must, then, sus- 
pend our decision until Mr. Plunket shall have spoken again and 
yet again. But meanwhile we may decide that Mr. Plunket is a 
speaker far above the level of speakers in the House, and that, 
with study, and care, and practice, he may become, if not an 
orator like his grandfather, an impressive and effective speaker. 
He has a prepossessing appearance ; he is eloquent; his action is 
graceful and forcible, and not excessive; he can be graphic, and, 
like most Irishmen, has a touch of humour iu him. In short, here 
is the stuff which goes farto make an orator, But whether Mr. 
Plunket has the true art, the inspiring genius of the orator, 
remains to be seen. Anyhow, however, we may say that 
another capital speaker has appeared amongst us, and for this we 
ought to be thankful. 


A LAUGHABLE BLUNDER, 


Lastly, we have to notice that laughable blunder which we have 
alluded to. At midnight the House was full, and the debate was 
warm, as well it might be, for the Prime Minister had spoken 
in very impressive tones, and, either deliberately, or without 
aforethought and on the spur of the moment, had made known 
that he should take an adverse decision as a vote of want of con- 
tidence, Whereupon there were visible signs of perplexity every- 
where, and, in the Radical ranks, irritation and anger, and even 
defiance. **We must have the debate adjourned, then; for 
clearly we cannot settle a question of confidence or no confidence in 
one night.’’ Sagacious Mr. Bouverie, indeed, showed that pro- 
bably it would take several nights; and, further, that it must 
take precedence of all other business. Here was an imbroglio ! 
with that Irish land business on hand, and the Easter vacation 
close ahead. If, now, Mr. Fawcett would but withdraw his 
motion or consent to take a division upon the question at once, 
the difficulty would vanish. But Mr. Fawcett refused, with 
characteristic emphasis, to do either. And so the adjournment of 
the debate, which Sir Henry Hoare moved, was put from the 
Chair, and adivision thereon taken. The Radicals were beaten by 232 
to 96. ‘* Are we, then, to go on debating, or to decide upon the main 
question?’’ Clearly neither, as we can see. The adjournment 
will be again moved, and yet again, and ultimately, in such a 
contest, the minority, if it be steadfast, always wins. But now, 
mark this, readers. The rule is that when the House has decided 
that a debate shall not be now adjourned, some business—talking 
business will do—must be transacted before the adjournment of 
the debate can again be moved; and when a minority wants by 
adjournment to get quit of a business, it will, after having been 
defeated on a motion for the adjournment of debate, move, as it 
can do, the adjournment of the House; and, being defeated on 
that, recur to a motion for an adjournment of the debate. Now, 
a certain Mr. Torrens, member for Cambridge—a new member, 
presumably not well instructed in the forms of the House—had 
got some misty idea of this rule into his head, and straightway, 
as soon as the members had resumed their seats, he jumped up 
and moved that the House do now adjourn, which motion was im- 
petnneser seconded by Mr. Fowler, the Penryhn Conservative mem- 
ber, the House being in great confusion at the time—a fact necessary 
to be known. Unfortunatemen! Why, if you carry this motion, 
Fawcett's resolution will become a ‘‘ dropped order’’—be, in short, 
extinguished. Of this, though, these gentlemen knew nothing; 
nor, in the confusion, did any of the Radical minority recollect it. 
But the Prime Minister, of course, knew it (catch a weasel asleep), 
and saw his game; and, quickly rising from his seat, he, in his 
blandest manner, as if he were conceding something, signified 
that he would not oppose the motion, Whereupon, Mr. Speaker 
promptly rose, and said—rather rapidly, we thought—‘‘The 
question is that the House do now adjourn. They that are for it 
say ‘Aye;’ that are against it, say ‘No.’’’ And then, no one 
chalienging, proceeded, ‘“‘The ‘Ayes’ have it; the House is 
adjourned.’’ And at once the members rose, and poured tumul- 
tuously into the lobby. ‘‘ Why, you have adjourned the House,” 
said we to a Radical member. ‘‘ Yes; we have beaten them,"’ was 
his triumphant reply. ‘Beaten them! no, you have beaten 
yourselves."’ ‘“‘How?’’ ‘Why, Fawcett’s motion is a dropped 
motion, and cannot come on again this Session.”” ‘By Jove! is 
that sof Then we are sold.”” Yes; they were sold. They 
digged a pit and tumbled into it themselves, as they soon dis- 
covered. And the hubbub in the lobby when they had discovered 
how they had ‘‘sold’’ themselves, our readers must fancy. 
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_A GENTLEMAN NAMED CHAMBERLAYNE was riding a bicyele along the 
New Cross-road, on Sunday night, when a horse which was being driven in 
a trap, seeing the light of the bicycle lamp, swerved towards the kerb. 
Mr, Chamberlayne came into contact with the off-wheel of the trap, and 
was dashed to the pavement and very seriously hurt. 


ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS.—On Monday the Prince of 
Wales presided at @ committee appointed by the Society of Arts to organise 
the educational divisions of the proposed annual international exhibitions 
commencing next year. His Royal Highness, who expressed his sense of 
the great importance which attaches to the education question, brietiy 
explained the object songht to be attained by the committee over which he 
presided, which was that of obtaining the best possible representation of 
the various materials and apparatus used in teaching, and of exhibiting the 
results of the systems of instruction practised in different countries. The 
Prince expressed a sanguine hope that the labours of the committee would 
lead to an improvement in the quality of primary education and to the 
extension of that secondary instruction in science and art which is so 
much needed for the advancement of our industrial progress. The exhi- 
= = to be held in the covered ways on each side of the Horticultural 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The Marquis of CLANKICARDE laid on the table a bill to 7 
bankruptcy law of Ireland by placing non-traders and trade; 
category. 
he Peace Preservation (Treland) Billcame up from the 
their L Ishi rreed not to insist on one of their am 
the Commons had disallowed, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE TRISH LAND BILL, 
The consideration of the Lrish Land Lill was :esum 
| the amendment to the second clause mov'd by Mr 
ht, that us s beyond the province of Ulst 
essential particulars with the Ulster custom, sould 
Act. The obj on urged by Mr. Ward Hunt, Colone! 
otbers, Was repeute that the proposal amounted in substar 
clause, which it w sought to introdt 
moved without ne ¥ 
indignantly de eimput 
ment he intiz is readiness to neg >the 
amendment might at the fitting time be substitute: 
avowed all inteution of imputing motives to the right hon. gen 
at length the clause was expunged, upon the understanding that 
ment amendment should be brought up as asubstitute torit., | 
the third or compensation clause, Mr. C. ascne moved the 
certain words of a technical nature, preliminary to the int 
more extended and liberal scale of compensation; to which 1 
Mr. Disraeli tock the objection that the contemplated emer 
pletely altered the character of the clause. Sir R. Palmer cor 
Me. Fortescue in thinking that the words proposed to be stru 
mere surplusage ; aud, Mr. Hardy having extracted from t} 
pledge that by assenting to their omission Mr, Disraeli woula n 
cluded from submitting his amendment to the clause, that the co 
tion should be in respect of unexhausied improvements 1 1 
outgoing tenant or his predecessor in title, and cf interruption in ¢ 
pletion of any course of husbandry suited to his holding, the ar 
Mr. Fortescue was agreedto. Progress was then reported, and 1! 
had leave to sit again on Monday next. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 

Mr. FAWCETT moved, in reference to the memorial lately prese: 
the Prime Minister by the Provost, professors, tutors, and other a: 
of Trinity College, Dublin, in favour of united or undenor 
academical education in Ireland, a resoluticn to the etfeet that j 
highly expedient that the Government should, with the least delay ; 
give effect to the prayer of this memorial by introducing : re‘ 
would not only free the fellowships, scholarships, and other eioly: 
and honours of Trinity College, Dublin, from all religious dis; 
which would further provide that those who are not me 
Established Church, might, within a reasonable time, obtain u 
share of influence in the government of the college. 

Mr. PLUNKETT, in seconding the resolution, made an eloquent 
the Prime Minister, who had dared and done so much for | 
withhold his aid from the accompli-hment of the justice wih 
demanded from him, 

After some remarks from THE O’CONOR DON, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said he intended to move the previous 
Was at some pains to explain that in doing so he was avail 1 
form of the House which enabled the Government to nevative 1) 
without expressing an opinion upon the principle upon which 
founded. They simply declined to affirm the principle at t! 
under the circumstances of its presentation, The greac purpose for w 
the present Government were invested with power was to find a so} 
for the threefold Irish difficulty of Church, laud, and educs 
House thought the Government had been false to their trust 
slack in its performance, it was open to the Houce to take back the « 
which they had committed to them. But it was imposs istry, 
regarding the obl'gations which the House of Commons had itself impo-rd 
upon them, to depart from the ground on which they stood. The intention 
of the Government was not 'o lose a moment in procecdivg with the 
question of education in Ireland, and they would endeavour to deal with it 
in the same spirit as they had dealt with the Church and the land, 

Dr. Ball having addressed the House, Sir H. Hoare moved the adjovrn- 
ment of the debate, and, after some remarks trom Mr. Bouverie, Mr. 
Collins, Mr. G. Hardy, Lord J. Manners, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. W. Hunt, ani 
Mr. Cardwell, the House divided, and the res: lution was rejecied by 252 
votes against {6. 

Mr, TORRENS then moved the adjournment of the Honse, and, Mr. 
Gladstone offering no opposition, the motion passed. 


MONDAY, APRIL 4, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
zee Royal assent having been given to the Peace Preservation (Ireland) 
’ 

Lord PENZANCE, in moving for certain returns of the criminal eenten 
remitted or varied by the Home Secretary, raised the question of the pol 
which such revision involved—namely, of the ultimate appeal tothe Hou 
Office. The returns were not granted. Lord Clanricarde was also refs 
a copy of reports furnished to the Irish Government of notices posted at 
chapel of Kildare, calling a meeting to discuss conduct of the Duke 
Leinster and his agents towards certain of his tenauts, and of spr¢ 
made in the chapel-yard, ‘ i 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE IRISH LAND BILL, 

After the several questions on the notice paper 
the House went into Committee on the Irish Land Dill, resuming progr: 
at the third clause—'* compensation in the absence of custom,” 

Mr. DISKAELI moved an amendment which he had placed upon the paper, 
to the effect cat the compensation should be paid in respect of unexhansts 
improvements made by the outgoing tenant or his pre: sor in title, a 
of interruption in the completion of any course of husb uited tot 
holding. The necessity for proposing the amendment t 
the change which the Government had made in this andthe pr f 
aud which had given a completely new character to the bill. In pl 
the former, another clause was te be introduced extending the Ulster 
custom to the whvle of Ireland, a proposal which was diametrically opposed 
to the policy first enunciated by Ministers; and the com)ensation u 
the third clause, instead of being granted to the tenant for his improve- 
ments, a point on which there was a general agreement on both sides, aud 
for loss by quitting his tenancy, was now proposed to be limited to the 
latter only, Whilst, however, compensation for tenants’ improvement ‘3 
discarded from the clause—and that was the very “marrow” of all lund 
bills—the sliding scale of compensation was made more severe than before, 
In fact, the clause had taken the form of compensation to any tenant at 
the termination of his lease on the assumption that the natural expiry of 
his occupancy was a grievance for which the tenant ought to be com- 
pensated, And how would that operate? Why, that their ney ] 
tenant would have a “contingent remsinder” of one third of the 
and that the landlord would no longer acknowledge that his tenant ha 
moral claim whatever upon his consideration, The result would be t 
both would stand upon their rights ; so that, even for the eake of the Ivi-! 
tenantry themselves, the course recommended ought not to be adopted ; for 
it would be an acknowledgment that the occupier had a permanent interest 
in the soil which he cultivated, and that the tenant whoze term bad ceas 
might come upon society and the Legislature and say that the terminat: 
of his lease was acknowledged by their legislation to be an injury for which 
he had a right to receive compensation, - 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER defended the alteration proposed 
by the Goveroment in separating compensation for improvements from 
that for quitting e holding, and providing a scale for the latter only. All 
the clause did was to give compensation to any person who sustained loss 
by quitting his holding ; and it did not alter in any way the tenure of land 
in Ireland, 

Mr. HARDY said the House ought to receive an assurance that the 
Government proposal would effect the object in view. But would it do £0 ¢ 
In every tenant farmers’ club in Ireland, and by every person who had 
influence with the people, it was repudiated, They were creating a pro- 
perty, by this particular clause, in what had never existed; and they could 
not do that without taking it from someone else. 

Sir R. PALMER could not go the length of eliminating, as proposed by 
the amendment, all compensation for disturbance of occupancy. The 
effect of the clause, as it stood, however, was, retrospectively, to extend it 
to all tenants from year to year, of any value whatever; so that a man 
paying £2 an acre could not be required to quit his holding without being 
paid a year’s rent. He suggested, therefore, that the clause should be so 
amended that no compensation under it should be given if the landlord had, 
in the opinion of the Court, a case which justifiea refusal, As to the pro- 
peetive part of the clause, it was likely to turn out a great delusion; for, 
in making @ new contract, the landlord would raise the rent, and in that 
way endeavour to indemnify himeelf, Thus, in granting a lease, say for 
seven years, he would realise nine years’ rent, and secure the two yes!s’ 
compensation. 

Mr. CU, FORTESCUE opposed the amendment, and contended that the bill 
would be worthless without the clause. 

The debate was continued by Mr. C. S. Read, Sir P. O'Brien, Mr. 
Kavanagh, Mr. Matthews, Mr. W. Fowler, and Mr. Bruen. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, before dealing with the amendment, stated thatin 
place of clause 16 (the thirty-one years’ claure) he would propose to 
permit the landlord to give the tenant the right of disposing of his 


id been put and answer 
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interest ; ond also that, in order to mark the exceptional character of the 
snspenrionof free contracts, that particular clause would be limited to 
twenty years, and tt ereafter until Parliament should oth rwise determine, 
The amendment sevglit to break down one of the three great pillars of the 
pill, without which it would be a miserable ruin — viz., the principle that 
causeless eviction Was a loss to the tenant, and ought to be laden with a 
charge 0 as to prevent the landlord from resorting to it. The loss to the 
it was the loss of his livelihood —the choice cffered him ‘ between 

merica and the workhouse "’—for which the clause laid down that he 
ought to be compensated. 

Mr. DISRAEI.1 wound up the debate, repeating his objections to the novel 
and mischievous character of the proposal ; and on a division being taken 
the amendment Was rejected by 296 to 220, 


Mr. 


a Forte-eue then moved the new scale for compensation, as fol- 
ows: 


f For holdings above £10 and not exceeding £30 rent, asum that 
shall hot exceed five years’ rent compensation; above £30 and not ex- 
ceeding £40 value, a sum not exceeding four years’ rent; above £40 
aud not exceeding £50, a sum not exceeding three years’ rent ; above £50 
and not exceeding £100, a sum not exceeding two years’ rent sand above 
£100, a sum not exceeding one year's rent. Mr, Fowler moved 
to leave out the classes above £50, thereby limiting compensation under 
this clause to holdings under that value. The Solicitor-General for Ireland 
opposed the amendment, which he contended was contrary to the spirit and 
principle of the bill, which had been ratified on the second reading. The 
bill was not to apply to small holdir gs, but to holdings generally. A discus- 
sion ensued, several Irish members contending that the amendment would be 
ill received in Ireland on account of its injustice, Lord C. Hamilton sup- 
ported the amendment. Sir R. Palmer supported the amendinent, on the 
ground that there appeared no just reason for including the superior class of 
holdings. Mr. Kavanagh and Lord St. Lawrence also supported the 
amendment. After a lengthened disonssion, the Committee divided, when 
the numbers we re-—for the amendment, 218; against it, 250: majority 
32. Phe announcement was received with loud Ministerial cheers. i 
Tho Chairman then reported progress and obtained leave to sit again, 


TUESDAY, APRIL 5 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 

The Ecclesiastical Patronaze Transfer Bill was read the second time 
ssdale, it was stated by the Marquis of 
tended hy 1 the 
i Downing purchase of 
the houses required in King-<tre id been arranged. Some correspondence 
between the Of of Works and the Dean of St. Paul’s relating to the 
monument of the late Duke of Wellington was granted to Lord Cadogan. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
TUE IRISH LAND BILL, 

The Tou e having gone into Committee on the Irish Land Bill, 

Mr. GLADSTONE moved the amendment to the third clause, which stood 
: : ‘ Chicf Secretary for Ireland, that compensation be given 
to the it for the loss which the Court might find to have been sustained 
by him in quitting his holding. 

Lord J, MANNERS opposed the amendment, and declared that, if adopted, 
the bill would not turn out to be of that permanent, efficient, and remedial 
character which he had hoped it would prove when he voted for the second 
reading. 

Mr, OSBORNE was of opinion that no measure would be satifactory which 
did not inelude some such clause as the one under consideration, 

Dr. BALL opposed the amendment, and reccmmended thas the clanse 
chould be restored to the shape in which it had originally come from the 
dranghtsman, 

Mr. W. H. Gregory, Mr. Corrance, and Mr, Delahunty supported the 
amendment. 

1. ot 
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uWTESCUE defended the clause as proposed to be amended, and 
t con peneation for improvements only would not meet the 
y of the case, 

Mr. HENLEY complained that, whilst striking out compensation for im- 
provements, the Government left to litigation the decision of what com- 
pensation was to be paid for. Tp his opinion they were bound to lay down 
some rules for the guidan e of the courts of law with regard to what was 
capric ous or wrongful eviction, 

Sir G, COLTHURST observed that since he voted for the second reading 
the two amendments introduced by Ministers had altered the whole com- 
plexion of the bill and he could not support the present amendment. 

Colone] BAKTITELOT oppo-ed the clause; aud Mr. SAUNDERSON spoke in 
its favour. 

Mr. GLADSTONE explained in brief the nature of the loss which an Irish 
t nant would sustain by interreption of his occupation. The possession of 
lind in Ireland mace the difference between existence and starvation, and 
it was under these circumstance that violence and crime prevailed in the 
country. 

mir.(. HARDY hoped it would not go forth that the same principle of 
compensation was to be paid by the former employers of labour to the 
starving multitudes in the east of London for whom work could no longer 
be found. 

Mr. GLADSTONE denied having in his observations referred to any class 
but the occupiers of land in Ireland, 

On a division, the amendment of Mr. Gladstone was carried by 215 to 
182, being a majority of 111 for Ministers. Some other verbal amend- 
ments were agreed to, und the Chairman reported progress. 

PAYMENT OF MEMBERS, 

Mr. P. TAYLOR moved for leave to bring in a bill to restore the ancient 
constitutional practice of paying members of Parliament. 

The motion, baving been seconded by Mr, COWAN, was opposed by Mr 
GLADSTONE, and rejected, on a division, by 211 to 24 votes, 

WATER SUPPLY ON SUNDAYS. 

Leave was given to Mr. Stapleton to bring in a bill requiring the metro- 
politan water companies to supply water for domestic purposes on Sundaye. 
THE HOUSE TaX, 

Mr. Alderman LAWRENCE next brought under notice the cppressive 
nature of the house tax, contending that it was unequally and unfairly 
assessed, and imposed unnecessary restrictions upon the construction of 
buildings specially adapted for the working classes, and ought to be 
repealed. 

Nt r. STANSFELD, on the part of the Government, resisted the motion on 
the ground that the house tax was a direct impost that did not fall upon 
the poorer classes, and the mitigation or repeal of which could not be con- 
sidered before the extinction of other burdens that pressed upon the 
indnstry of the country. 
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THE BESOM OF CHANGE. 

Ture was a poor farmer who was said to have died of a 
broken heart, sick, to the centre, of changes and surprises. 
When the railway cut clean into his market town his soul 
saddened, and he began to droop. But the sight of the first 
steam-plough sent home a deadly blow. He took to his bed, 
and refused to be comforted. 'The doctor could do nothing 
for him; and the words of the clergyman fell upon un- 
willing ears. Waving him off with his hand, the wretched 
man turned his face to the wall, and saying, impatiently, 
“What wi’ steam-ploughs, and the earth going round the 
sun ‘stead o’ the sun round the earth, and the Puseys and 
the Methodees, and the railroads a-whuzzin’ and a-fuzzin’, 
I’m clean muddled, ’stonied, and dead bet’’—died. How 
many a lover of the good old times would be startled if he 
could rise from his grave and learn what has been pro- 
posed or decided in the way of change during only the past 
few days! The remark is not new in spirit; but let it pass. 

First, we have actually got it settled by the highest court 
of appeal in the land that Hampton Court has vv/, on the 
ground that it has in time past been dwelt in by Royal 
personages, the privileges of a sanctuary. So long ago as 
the year 1865 the Sheriff of Middlesex levied execution upon 
the goods of Lord Henry Gordon, then living in the palace, 
and his Lordship endeavoured, in the Court of Exchequer, 


The proposition was then withdrawn. to get it declared that this was an “intrusion’’ which 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6. vitiated the act from a legal point of view. That Court 
HOUSE O* COMMONS. decided against him. In the Court of Exchequer Chamber 


The greater part of the sitting was occupied with a conversation upon 
the second reading of Mr. Osborne Morgan's measure for facilitating the 
acquisition of sites for places of worship, To the permissive part of this 
bili, that which enabled limited owners to grant sites for chapels or 
churches, there was litde or no objection; but Mr. Hardy and Mr. Bruce 
(as well as Mr. G. Gregory, who moved the rejection of the measure) alike 
oj cted to the compulsory provisions, by which, under certain circum- 
stances, landlords we:e required to permit the erection of places of worship 
upon their property. The promoters of the bill, however, adhered to the 
compulsory clauses, as involving the principle of the measure ; and this led 
to a long controversy as to the rights and obligations of lauded proprietors 
in respect to the erection of places of public worship upon their estates. 
In the end, however, Mr. Gregory withdrew his amendment, and the bill 
was read the second time—Mr. Newdegate announcing his intention to 
resist its progress at the next stage. 

The Juries Bill was read the second time, 


THURSDA1, APRIL 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Their Lordships sat only for a short time, and separated without trans- 
acting any business of public importance. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Mr. GLADSTONE gave notice that on Monday he would move for a Select 


Committee to inquire into the state of the law affecting persons who have 
been reported guilty of corrupt practices, and who are now members of Par- 
liament ; and to recommend what proceedings, if any, should be taken by 
the Hou-e with regard to thoze persons ; and what alteration, if any, should 
be made in the law. 


the Judges were equally divided, In the House of Lords, 
though not without some hesitation, the judgment of the 
Court of Exchequer is confirmed. Hampton Court is not 
a place in which a man may incur debts without the 
liability of being called upon to pay them. When we find 
that the foundations of public order have been sapped by 
this decision it will be time to return to it. 

In the meanwhile let us pass to a far more important 
matter, This Journal has repeatedly condemned the law by 
which the property of a convicted fclon is forfeited to the 
Crown—an absurd remnant of feudalism, which has been to 
blame for a great deal of social mischief. ‘The Crown has 
been in the habit of relinquishing a portion of its legal 
rights in this matter; but now, there is every prospect that 
the law will be abolished, Mr. Charles Forster's bill has 
gone through the second reading, and Mr. Bruce has declared 
that the Government desired to see it passed. Mr, Charles 
Forster quoted, as an illustration of the ridiculous working 
of the old law, the case of a merchant who had been found 
guilty of manslaughter, because one of his servants had 
incautiously killed somebody. Now, if this verdict had been 
sustained, the Crown might have taken the whole of his 
property. In this case, again, we find old ideas of privilege 
going to the wall; and not a moment too soon. 

Now let us take another instance, a case in which, though 
there are vested interests, the question is not one of personal 
privilege in any feudal sense. Change, and of a very decided 
character, too, is hanging over the Bluecoat School. 
Everybody respects that ancient institution, though every- 
body smiles at the quaint, monastic costume in which the 
boys waddle along the streets, without hat or cap, whether it 
rain, blow, or snow. To name the old “hospital” is to be 
reminded of Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and, a greater than 
either, Coleridge. To miss it from Newgate-street 
would be a deprivation that every man with a grain 
of feeling for the past would feel; the place is 
one of the almost sacred curiosities of London. But 
the institution has too long remained unvisited by change. 
Its administration has utterly departed from the terms of 
the foundation. It was to be a school for the poor, and for 
boys and girls alike. It is, in practice, a school for the 
middle class (though “ necessitous” parents of ‘“ respect- 
able’’ standing often get their children received into it), 
and nobody ever saw girls anywhere within the familiar pre- 
cincts. Mr, Fearon, a high authority in such matters, pro- 
poses that the very valuable site in London should be sold, 


TUE IRISH LAND BILL, 

The House went into Committee on this bill, resuming the consideration 
cf clause 3, A long discussion took place on a point of order, by which 
several amendments were precluded from being brought forward ; after 
which Mr, Synan moved an amendmint to the part of the clause which 
providei that in case of eviction from holdings not exceeding £10 value 
damage to ihe extent of seven years’ rent may be given, substituting for 
* seven years’’ the words “ ten years.” Mr. Gladstone opposed the amend- 
ment, and proceeded to explain the views of the Government with 
respect to the objections of Sir R, Palmer and others. They would 
provide for free contracts after the provisions of the bill had 
been for a fixed number of years submitted to, and they would 
reduce the line from a £100 to @ £50 rental; but they did so with great 
reluctance. It had been suggested that they should reduce the duration of 
the term of leases to twenty-one years, as meeting the circumstances of the 
country ; but he proposed to give the Court power to take into considera- 
tion, not only the amount of rent, but the length of the lease, They never 
contemplated that a thirty-one years’ lease should exempt from the 
operation of the bill, but simply that the landlord should not be com- 
pelled, in the first instance, to apply to the Court for its approval 
in order to attain that end, ‘Their object was to prevent the tenant 
refusing a fair lease, if offered to him, and then claiming compensation 
for seven years, They proposed to give the Court the fullest powers 
to consider aJl the circumstances and the proposal made on each side. He 
thought it was unnecessary to make any serioas alteration in the scale of 
compensation as originally introduced in favour of the tenant, but it was 
intended to make a marked distinction between cases of payment for im- 
provements and compensation for loss. It was intended to adhere to the 
scale as altered by Mr, Fortescue’s amendment, which fixed tenancies of 
£30 at a five years’ rent, and under that at seven years’, In cases where 
the tenant belonged to the smaller class of tenants who had made 
valuable impiovements, he would retain his claim for them if 
he consented to reduce the number of years’ compensation for 
damages from seven to five years or from five to four years. 
Mr. G. Hardy said that Mr. C. Fortescue’s amendment made considerable 
alterations in the bill, and met in some measure the objections to the 
original plan, Sir R. Palmer supported the clause and scale as it stood, 
Sir J. Gray said the bill seemed to him an elaborate scheme to induce the 
landlords to grant leases for thirty-one years. Mr. W. Hunt said if seven 
were struck out he should move the insertion of alower figure. Mr. Cogan, 


Mr. Downing, Mr. Kavanagh, Mr. O'Reilly, and The O’ Donoghue continued 
The Comn.ittee divided— For the amendment, 50; against 
Majority against Mr, Synan’s amendment, 195, 


the discussion. 
it, 245, 


and the school broken up into branches and carried out in 
the country. The Schools’ Inquiry Commissioners recom- 
mended that the £11,000 which are now annually spent in 
maintaining the Hertford school for the younger boys should 
be devoted to the establishment of day-schools in London. 
At a meeting of the governors just held, the Duke of 
Cambridge, while opposing the remoyal into the country, 
expressed himself in favour of the day-school scheme, and 
also of admitting girls as well as boys to the benetit 
templated by the original foundation. After that who will 
despair of anything in the way of that kind of change 
which i 


con- 


7 
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ided improvement : 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HER MAJESTY'S BIRTIDAY will be kept officially on Saturday. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES held a Levee at Buckingham Palace, on b¢ 
of her Majesty, on Wednesday, when abont 170 presentation e 

PRINCK CHRISTIAN, on Wednesday, presided. at the 
over a conference on the representation of the tine arts ip the 
series of international exhibitions, An interesting discussion 
respecting the regulations to be observed and the plan cf 
adopted, and amongst the speakers were the Lord Chancellor 
Millais, 

THE EMPEROR OF Russta will visit Germany this summor, and vill 
stay some time at Ems, and proceed thence to Darmstadt, t 
military manceuvrey at Krasnoe-Szelo, the Emperor and Empre 
the Ciimea ahd Caucasus. 

KING VICTOR EMMANUEL has sul 
the proposed monument to Dante. 

THE DUKE OF NORFOLK has given £500 to the Sheffield Hospital for 
Wonien as a contribution towards a fund for erecting a buildin. for the 
purposes of the hospital, 

PRINCE PIERRE BONAPARTE is still at Auteuil, and apyears likely (0 
stay there, 

MR. DISRAELI will visit Perth in the Easter vacation, to be present at a 
banquet and presentation to Sir William Stirling-Max well, who tor many 
years represented that county in Parliament. 

Mr. THOMAS CAVE, M.P. for Barnstaple 
chitis, has been ordered by his medical advis 


f 


the erc 


‘ribed 20007, toward 


who is suffering from bron- 
ts to the south of France, 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS presided, on Tuesday night, at the annual dinner 
the 


of the Newsvenders’ Benevolent and Provident Institution held at 
London Tavern, 

Mk. EDMUND PHELPS, son of the eminent tragedian, died last 

at Edinburgh. The cause of death was, it is stated, disease of the heart. 

COMMANDER HARVEY, inventor of the new floating torpedo, has been 

ed to her Majesty's ship Excellent, for the instruction of naval 

8 in the use of those formidable weapons. 


THE RAILWAY FROM BoMBAY TO CALCUTTA ha 
through traffic, 


THE PRECENTOR OF A FREE CUURCH near Inverness haz been sus 
pended from his office for three months for dancing a reel at his son's 
wedding, 

_ Tuk OFFICERS OF THE FISHMONGERS’ COMPANY seized no less than 
6 tons 10 cwt, of diseased fish during last month at Bilingsgate and Columbia 
markets, 

THE PARISIAN STUDENTS having continued their demonstrations 
against Dr. Tardieu, the Council of the Faculty of Medicine have decided to 
close the school until May 1, 

JOB EDWARDS, while walking in his sleep, at Wolverhampton, on 
Tuesday morning, fell from a three-story window into the street, and was 
seriously injured. It is believed that he supposed he was gettiny out of 
the kitchen window into the yard of the house, 

Tuk ANNUAL FOUR-HANDED BILLIARD-MATCI between the two 
Universities was played, on Wednesday evening, at St. James’s Hall, 
Cambridge was victorious. 

THE LIBERAL PARTY in East Devon have decided not to contest the 
representation of the division at the approachingelection. Mr. Kennaway, 
the Conservative candidate, will therefore be elected without opposition, 

Mr. JouHN J, N, SAINT has been appointed Recorder of Newark, in the 
place of Mr. Bristowe, M.P. 

JAMES WEARING, station-master at Haverthwaite, was crushed between 
the buffers of a goods-train, on Tuesday afternoon, and died immediately 
he was extricated. 

A FARMER, NAMED IIirst, living about two miles from Todmorden, 
made a brutal attack upon his wife, son, and two daughters, on Wednesday 
morning. All four are described as being in a precarious condition, It is 
believed that Hirst is insane. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPEL AT CHORLEY, 
broken into on Thursday night, and an iron chest, weighing lewt., was 
stolen. The chest contained two silver chalices and other things u-ed in 
the service, 

TIE CARRIAGES on the line of tramway from near Brixton church to 
Kenuington-gate commenced running to-day (Saturday). The company 
have ten carriages built on the American principle especially for this line 
of route. 

THE BRIBERY PROSECUTIONS AT NORWICH have resulted in the 
acquittal of all the accused persons except @ man named Hardiment, who 
has been condemned to six months’ imprisonment. Hardiment had veen 
guilty of bribery not only in Parliamentary but in municipal elections. 

THE STEAMER ITALY, 4200 tons burden, 600-horse power, built for the 
National Sterm-Ship Company, was launched, at Glasgow, last Saturday. 
It is said to be the largest merchant screw-steamer yet built, with the single 
exception of the Great Eastern, 

TUE WORKSHOPS AT THE BOYS’ HOME AT WANDSWORTH were entirely 
destroyed by fire on Wednesday morning. The Wesleyan Chapel on Kast- 
hill was also partially burnt, and three private houses adjoining consider- 
ably damaged. It is supposed the workshops were wilfully set on tire. 

MR. BRISTOWE, Liberal, has been elected to fill the vacancy in the repre- 
sentation of Newark caused by the death of the late Mr, Denison. The 
numbers polled by the respective candidates were—Mr, Bristowe, 827 ; Mr, 
Serjeant Sleigh, 653 ; and Sir George Grey, 62. 

WILLIAM AND SARAH SKEPLEHORN, who were convicted at a recent 
Old Bailey Session of having conspired to palm off an illegitimate child 
upon a gentleman named Ironside, were, on Monday, brought up for judg- 
ment. Each of the prisoners was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, 

A YOUNG WOMAN NAMED BOND, who had been disappointed in love, 
was walking with her mother by the side of the canal at Devizes, the other 
day, when she suddenly jumped into the water, The mother, hoping to 
rescue her, sprang in after her, but the girl grasped her mother so firmly 
that both were drowned, 

LORD ENFIELD, M.P., in presiding over the anniversary festival of the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund, mentioned the fact that, since it was estab- 
lished, more than £30,000 has been distributed in relieving widows and 
orphans of British artists. New subscriptions amounting to nearly £500 
were announced, and these included one of 100gs. from her Majesty. 

A SINGULAR CLAIM FOR EXEMPTION FROM SERVICE ON A (}RAND 
JURY was made, on Wednesday, at the Surrey Sessions, A journeyman 
earpenter and a gentleman’s servant begged to be excused from attending 
on the ground that they were not their own masters. They had, however, 
filled in their descriptionin the jury list as “ gentlemen,” and the Chairman 
refused to release them from serving. 

HENRY PARKER, who is aceused of the murder of his brother-in-law, 
James Rutter, in Spitalfields, a short time ago, was arrested in Rother- 
hithe on Thursday morning. He admitted having stabbed Rutter, but 
says he did so in self-defence, and had no intention to kill him, 


THE DIRECTORS of the Victoria, Hansom, and Brougham Company 
announce the obtaining a point d’uppui for the commencement of the busi- 
ness in the purchase of the Phcenix-yard, near the Circus, Oxford-street, 
comprising a long-established business in hiring, with stabling for one 
hundred horses, a farriers’ shop, veterinary establishment, and manufac- 
turing premises, in a. space of; three quarters of anacre. The directors 
purpose commencing business immediately. 


GEORGE DYER, who gave himself up to the police in January last, and 
stated that he had some years ago murdered his partner at the Loddon 
gold-diggings, in Victoria, was again brought up at Bow-street on Tuesday. 
A telegram was read from the Commissioner of Police at Melbourne stating 
that Dyer’s statement had been “ strongly corroborated,” and he was again 
remanded until the arrival of the mail. 


TuE EARL OF DUDLEY has written a second letter on the subject of his 
offer of £10,000 towards the restoration of Worcester Cathedral. He 
suggests that the county and the city of Worcester should each make them- 
selves responsible for £5000 each, to which he will add a third £5000—with 
only this condition, that if this arrangement were not carried out the 
opposition to the acceptance of his Lordship’s previous offer should not be 
pressed, His Lordship further proposes that if this offer, with the condition, 
| is accepted, he will give £5000 to the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, on be- 
half ot which the festival is held. 
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THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 
t time since that 


At last the spell is broken, and for the first 
gallant oarsman, Jolin Hall, of Magdalene, led his ere Ww to victory 
in 1860, Cambridge has won the University Sout-Race, 
repeated successes of Oxford, who, ¢ ynmercing with 1861, gat 1 
no less than nine victories consecutively, had become monotonous 
in the regularity of their repetition, and were looked upon so 
much as @ necessary consequence that in this year’s race, when real 
merit was discovered in the representatiy oO the Can, 
people would not be convinced; and, while affecting to be- 
lieve, still remained incredulous. Perhaps the ery of ** Wolf! 
had ‘been raised tou often for any notice to be taken of it on 
the present occasion, although in the good wishes of the public 
there can be no doubt the Cambridge men hi ld the first place. 
“*It is a long lane that has no turning,’ and this particular lane 
appeared to be a very long one. Now, however, after an un- 
wouted series of misfortunes, Cambridge he lendidly reape d 
the fruits of her perseverance in sending up a crew to meet Oxford 
year atter year, undaunt d by disaster, and undismay' ad by the 
prospect of a defeat in many cases inevitable. The race of 
Wednesday must have been witnessed by hundreds of thousands of 
spectators, and of all the lookers-on who watched the inte nsely 
exciting contest which was being fought out between Hammer- 
smith Lridge and Chiswick Church there were few who did not 
jind their sympathies enlisted on the side of the crew so brilliantly 
struggling to retain the advantage they had already f ined, and 
which ever and anon appeared in danger of being wrested from 
them. 


THE ARRANGEMENTS. 

Signs of the impending boat-race were not wanting in London 
durivg the morning, for the first objects one met in the streets 
were men selling bows and rosettes of blue ribbon, some being 
dark and some light, but the colour which appeared most in 
favour was a mazarine, or French blue, neither true Oxford nor 
Cambridge, but which on a pinch might pass for either one or the 
other among the uninitiated. Cabs, carts, and omnibus horses 
were bedecked with ribbons according to the fancy of the driver 
or the information he had received, but as dark blue predominated 
to an undue extent there must have been a great deal of disap- 
pointment after the result of the race was known. ‘The wearers 
of light blue were a very small minority, and appeared either 
ashamed of their rashness or unable to stand the badinage with 
which they were assailed. As the afternoon wore on, the exodus 
westwards became something astonishing, and the main thorough- 
fares leading to Putney, Hammersmith, and Barnes presented all 
the appearance of a Derby, or, we may say, of a University 
Boat-Race day. On the flood tide row-boats in hundreds, 
with occasionally a paddle-steamer or a tug-boat, made their 
way up stream to the scene of action, and thousands of 
spectators were conveyed to the villages bordering upon 
the river by the London and South-Western Railway, who 
ran special trains at frequent intervals from Waterloo Station, not 
forgetting to raise the ordinary return first-class fare of Is. to 
Qs, 6d. for the occasion, Several steamers found their way up 
to Putney at an early hour, but, with the exception of the two 
boats set apart for the umpire and the Press, went on to Barnes 
and Mortlake, where they made fast for the purpose of affording 
their passengers a view of the finish of the race. No other boats 
than the Lotus, letter T, containing the umpire and a limited 
nwnber of University oarsmen—together with the Prince of 
Wiles, Prince Teck, the Prince of Leiningen, and Lord Alfred 
Paget—and the Dahlia, letter U, with the members of the Press, 
were allowed to accompany the match; and these two vessels 
were admirably mi iuaged by their captains under the personal 
directions of Mr. Lurney, the superintendent of the Citizen boats, 
inasmuch as, without interfering with the crews or with the con- 
venience of anybody, they afforded their passengers an excellent 
view of the race from first to last. A beautifully clear course was 

kept by the officers of the Thames Conservancy, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Lord, and by the river police; and the crews 
were not incommoded to any appreciable degree, notwithstanding 
the number of small boats which flitted ahead of them and across 
their track fqn time to time. Putney Bridge was blocked u 
with lighters made fast across the b arches in the centre, a: 
all traflic was suspended after half-past three o'clock, except for 
row-boats, which were enabled to pass through the side arches; 
and the objectionable barges which commonly lie in the fairway 
off the Fulham shore were all removed to a place of safety out of 
the way. 


THE CREWS. 

The crews went down to their boat-yards between half-past four 
and five o’clock—Oxford to the London Rowing-Club Boat-house, 
where their Eight is usually kept, and Cambridge to the Leander 
boat-yard. ‘The former embarked first, and paddled down to the 
station vessels a few minutes before five o'clock, succeeded at 
nine minutes past by Cambridge, who were not anxious to get 
away so soon as their opponents ; the latter were, therefore, kept 
waiting at the post some little time. 

The Oxford crew, as usual, won the toss for position, but, as 
the tide was beginning to slacken, they chose the outer or Surrey 
station, nearly in mid-stream, where the tide was going strongest. 
The Cambridge crew consequently took the Fulham station, but 
the lighter from which they were to start was moored rather 
closer to the Middlesex bank than it need have been. In'the then 
state of the tide it was the worst position of the two, as the flood 
was not so strong asin mid-river. Very little time was spent in 
preparing for the race and backing down to their station-boats— 
which were moored opposite Putney steam-boat pier and off the 
ond of the Terrace—and at fourteen minutes past five o'clock the 
signal was given from a waterman’s skiff by Mr. Edward Searle, 
of Lambeth, who officiated as starter, M. J. W. Chitty, of Exeter 
College, Oxford, standing as umpire in the bows of the Lotus. 
The tollowing are the names and latest weights of the crews, who 
went to scale on Wednesday :— 


OXFORD, st. Ib. | CAMBRIDGE. st. Ib. 
1. R. W. Mirehouse .. Pe | ie | 1, E. 8. L. Randelph.. +. 1011 
2. A. G. P. Lewis .. oo BLY 2. J. H. Ridley se ot 6 
3. T. S. Baker ve oo 18 8 8. J. W. Dale .. ae os 123 4 
4. J. Kdwards- Moss .. awe 6 4. KE. A. Spencer ae oc 12 4 
5. F. EF. H. Payne .. »» 1210 5. W. H. Lowe ee os 13 7 
6. 8. H. Woodhouse ., eo 11 4 | 6.E. Phelps .. oe ee 12 1 


1113 | 7, J.Strachan.. ee ee 11:18 
J, H. D, Goldie (stroke) 12 0 
H. E. Gordon (cox.).. 7 12 


7.W.D. Benson. oo 
S, D. Darbishire (stroke) 11 11 
F. H, Hall (cox.) .. 7 7 

THE RACER. 


The Oxford crew were the first to dip their oars and catch hold 
of the water, by which they obtained a momentary lead; but it 
did not avail them, for as soon as the Cambridge crew had got 
their boat well under way, they first drew up to and then headed 
Oxford, So quickly, indeed, did the Cambridge crew settle down 
to their work, and so fast did their boat move, that off Simmons's- 
yard they had obtained a lead of a quarter of a length, as nearly 
as could be made out, and off the London Club Boat-house had 
increased their advantage to about half a length, the number of 
strokes rowed per minute in each boat being much the same— 
from 38 to 89. The pace of the Eights up the first Reach was so 
great that the two steam-boats which followed the match were 
some distance astern, and it was consequently a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to discern exactly the relative positions of the 
competing boats. At the site of the o'd half-mile post, below 
Craven Cottage, Cambridge led by a good half length, which was 
increased to three quarters at the Grass Wharf, a few hundred 
yards higher up the river. Both crews now madea long leg for the 
Soapworks Point in crossing the water, and so effectively did the 
rowing of the Cambridge crew tell that off Rosebank Villa, for- 


bats t 


| unnecessarily wide, instead of being gradually edged in round the 
bend in the Surrey shore; and at the Soapworks they had 
lead of Cambridge to about ha length. Between 
the Soay cs wharf and Hammersmith Bridge it looked for a 
moment as if the Oxford crew were about to draw up level, espe- 
cially as the Cambridge coxswain kept his boat's head pointed 
£ ss to the Middlesex shore, thus losing considerable ground 
and throwing his crew more or less tt the tide. Having 
presently gone out beyond the centre of river, he took a 

pull at his left rudder-line, and once more the Cambridge bo 
was pointed her true course, this being just below Hammersmith 
| Bridge. No sooner was their boat straightened than the 
| Cambridge crew made an effort without quickening their stroke ; 
and, although the rowing in the Oxford boat was most determined 
at this point, Cambridge shot the bridge first by three quarters of 


reduced th 


a length, the nose of the Oxford boat being abreast of the stroke 
oarsman of Cambridge: time from the start, Smin. 45sec, No 
rv the Fights throuch the bridge-—tl nroar hoine 
perfectly deafening when it wa n how well the ¢ dge 
ywer 


crew were holding their own, rowing, be it remembered 


stroke than Oxford—than the bow of the Cambridge boat was once 
more fetched out towards the Middlesex shore, ground being again 


lost. The Oxford crew, being next the towpath, had the inside 
of the horseshoe bend between Hammersmith Bridge and Chiswick 
Eyot, and, making 2 brilliant spurt, rapidly ove rhauled the leaders 
who did not answer the effort. In turning the corner opposite the 
Doves, the Oxford crew, on the inside, crept up inch by inch 
amid the greatest excitement, and at the staging erect d in the 
river opposite the waterworks had reduced the lead of the 
Cambridge crew to a third of a length. Entering Corney 
Reach the water was found to be rather lumpy, but 
still not what can be called rough, owing to the westerly 
wind meeting the flowing tide. Whether it was owing to the 
disturbed state of the river, or to another spurt on the part of 
Mr. Darbishire, is uncertain, but the Cambridge crew seemed to 
come back to Oxford, who drew nearly level off the foot of 
Chiswick Eyot. So threatening did things look for the Cambridge 
crew that the betting on board the steamer, which began at evens 
before the start, and had ranged at 5 and 6 to 4 on Cambridge, 
suddenly changed to 6 to 4 on Oxford, and for a momeut it really 
looked as if Cambridge were beaten, and that at the old place the 
old tactics were to prove successful, However, the idea was soon 
dispelled ; for the Cambridge crew began slowly to draw away 
from Oxford half-way up Chiswick Eyot without increasing their 
rate of stroke. At the head of the Kyot Mr. Darbishire, finding 
how matters were going, put on a most brilliant spurt, in which 
he was well backed up by his crew, although several of the men 
began to show signs of the severity of the pace, and once more 
gained upon Cambridge, but without getting quite upon even 
terms. As soon as the spurt died out Mr. Goldie made his effort 
and drew away, leading round the bend opposite Chiswick 
Church by half a length. The same relative positions were 
maintained to the White Cottage below the Duke of Devonshire’s 
meadows, where the Cambridge crew once more began to leave 
Oxford, the latter becoming unsteady and scratchy as they were 
left astern. The Cambridge, however, were unable to shake them 
off altogether, as they led past the bathing-place in the Duke of 
Devonshire’s meadows by three fourths of a length only. In the 
reach to Barnes Bridge the Cambridge crew slowly improved their 
position; but their winning was manifestly a mere question of 
time, because, in adlition to their rowing a more regular and 
measured stroke all together in a compact body, the time in the 
Oxford boat became gradually worse, especially on the stroke side. 
Barnes Bridge was reached by the Cambridge crew, one length in 
front, in 18 min., and off the White Hart Inn they were clear of 
Oxford. This advantage was increased up to Mortlake Brewery, 
where Cambridge led by a couple of lengths, as nearly as could 
be judged from astern; but it was again reduced on passing the 
Ship. Before reaching the flag-boat, which was moored several 
hundred yards above the Ship, the rowing in the Cambridge boat 
became slightly wild; but, although neither crew finished in 
particularly good form, Cambridge won cleverly by rather 
more than a length, an interval of perhaps half a length 
intervening between the stern of the Cambridge and the nose of 
the Oxford boat; but, asit was impossible to find the judge in the 
confusion which prevailed afloat directly after the race, we cannot 
speak positively on this point, and our position astern of the crews 
was not favourable for determining the distance by which the 
match was won. The time of the race, taken by a chronograph 
manufactured by M. fF. Dent and Co., of Cockspur-street, was 
22 min. 3 4-5 sec. Benson's chronograph indicates slightly better 
work, the time by it being 21 min. 303-10 sec, The time is not par- 
ticularly quick, but this is attributable to several causes—first, to 


the slackness of the tide, which had nearly reached its highest | 


when the start was made; secondly, to the fine breeze; and, 
thirdly, to the long distance above the Ship at which the flag-boat 
was stationed, and which was generally considered to be in excess 
of the distance intervening between Putney Aqueduct and the 
starting-boats. During the three preceding years the time was 
as follows :—1869, 20 min. 6 5-10 see.; 1868, 20 min. 37 sec.; 
1867, 22 min. 39 sec.; while the four-oared contest between 
Oxford and Harvard last year occupied 22 min. 41 5-10 sec. 
THE ROATS AND THE ROWING, 
The winners rowed in a beautiful new boat, built, at Wands- 


worth, by J. H. Clasper, son of H. Clasper, of Newcastle, the | 


inventor of the modern outrigger; and she was universally ad- 
mitted to be a credit to her designer. The losing boat was built 
by J. and §, Salter, of Oxford, whose success with eight-oared 
boats is well known. 

In regard to the rowing of the competitors, the result will to a 
great extent speak for itself; but that there was no vast difference 
between the crews the closeness of the contest amply proves. The 
superior strength and longer stroke of Cambridge told its usual 
tale over the long course, when opposed to the less powerful, 
quicker, and irregular rowing in the Oxford crew. We say irre- 
gular, because after passing Chiswick church—up to which point 
they had made a gallant fight—the Oxford crew unquestionably 
fell to pieces, the weak places in the crew becoming terribly con- 
spicuous. The winners never got flurried until just before passing 
the post, but set themselves down in earnest to obey the orders 
they had received—viz., to row the race out, from first to last, 
with a measured stroke, sufficient to last through the distance to 
be accomplished (4} miles). It is curious, but nevertheless true, 
that the character of the race has entirely changed from previous 
years; for, whereas Oxford used to row a slow stroke and win at 
Chiswick, from the quicker and less regular rowing of Cambridge, 
it has proved exactly the reverse in the race now under notice, 

The rival crews and their friends dined together after the race 
at Willis’s Rooms, the Hon. G. Denman presiding. 

HISTORY OF THE RACES, 

Mr. Macmichael, late secretary of the Cambridge Club, has 
compiled a little volume entitled ‘The Oxford and Cambridge 
Boat-Races—from 1829 to 1869," which supplies us with 
materials for an interesting retrospect. The first race between 
the rival Universities was in 1829, when the course was from 
Hambledon Lock to Henley Bridge, a distance of two miles 
and a quarter; Oxford won the first corena navalis easily by five 
or six lengths. From that year there was no challenge till 1834, 
when Cambridge sent it, and Oxford declined it on the ground of 
the course selected. In 1836 the challenges were sent from both 
Universities simultaneously, and the race was rowed on June 17, 
from Westminster Bridge to Putney. Cambridge, on whom the 
odds were ten to one, won easily. In 1837 another race was pro- 
posed, but Oxford insisted on having the Henley course, and 


merly the residence of Colonel M‘Murdo, they were nearly, but | Cambridge stuck to Ely, so the arrangements came to 
not Guite, clear; the race thus far having proved exactly the | nothing. There was then no race till 1839, when, at Easter, 


reverse of what was anticipated, as it was generally expec 


that | the rival Universities again met at Westminster—Cambridge 


Oxford would prove the faster of the two for the first mile. Off | once more having it all their own way, and coming in at Putney 
the Crab Tree the Oxford crew gained slightly, partly by making | many lengths ahead. In 1840 Oxford suffered another defeat 
an effort and partly through the Cambridge boat being taken out over the same course, but this time only after a prolonged 


| disposed workmen. The unionists have, in their 
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| struggle, and by about three quarters of a length, The nace j 
throughout very severe. A challenge came from Oxford 
The race was rowed on April 14, from Westminster to Put 1 

| Cambridge won easily by many lengths. In 1842 Oxfor« f » 

| the first time victorious on London water, though only by thirtee:, 

seconds, from Westminster to Putney. In 1843 and 1844 ¢] 

was no University match, but crews from each met at the Hey) 

regattas with varying fortunes. In 1845 a race was rowed < 
the present course from Putney to Mortlake on March 15, (: 
bridge won the choice of sides, and won the race, too, in al: 
any way they pleased, In 1846 there was a race on April 3, with 
an even more discouraging result for Oxford, who were heats fi 

with almost ridiculous ease. In 1847 and 1848 no match could 1 

arranged, but in 1849 the challenge came again from Oxford, ayy 

was accepted at Cambridge unconditionally ; so confident did ti, 
latter crew feel of their superiority that they would ¢ 


in IS 


any terms. ‘The event justified their confidence ; Can 
did ne it quiet under their defeat, but very soon sent a challe 


to Cambridge to row them at Christmas of the same year. In the 
mean time they trained their crew to perfection. Oxford won the 
choice for station, and took the worst. Oxford drew ahead and 
kept ahead, Cambridge fouled their boat, and the race w: 
unanimously adjudged to Oxford. In 1850 Cambridge challenge 
to row at Easter; but. Oxford did not accept, being determined 
not to row another Easter match without an agreement froin 
Cambridge to meet in the following summer or at Christmas. '[) « 
same thing, virtually, happened in 1851, and in neither of these 
years was there any University race; for we except all thos: 
which were rowed with other crews at the Henley regattas. In 
the Easter match of 1852 Oxford won. There Was no race in 
18 and in 1854, the next University match, Oxford won again. 
In 1855 the rival Universities only met at Henley with other ecm. 
petitors ; but in 1856 the race was down-stream from Mortlake to 
Putney, when, after «magnificent struggle, the Cantabs won by half 
a length, a defeat that Oxford retrieved in the next year, winning 
by more than half a minute in 1857. Cambridge did exactly the 
same in 1858. From this date the good fortune of Cambridge 
rapidly waned. The memorable Easter race of 1859 was rowed in 
a tierce gale of wind alternated with storms of snow and hail, and 
the rough water gradually filled the Cambridge boat, which was 
far too light for such weather. A little past Barnes Bridge it 
went down under its crew, who gallantly pulled to the last. When 
it sank Oxford led by far too many lengths to have left the 
Cantabs a chance of overtaking them. In 1860 Cambridge won 
after a very hard contest, and this was their last victory. From 
that year Oxford has had an unbroken succession of victories nine 
times running. Thus the account stands that out of twenty-six 
in all Oxford has won sixteen, and Cambridge only ten. Oxford's 
most memorable victory will of course always be that one over the 
Harvard crew, though in reality in almost all their successful con- 
ie fa Cambridge they have often found it much more difficult 
Oo wilh. 


STRIKES IN FRANCE. 

Tus state of affairs at M. Schneider's great works at Creuzot 
is still very unsatisfactory, and even alarming. It had been 
hoped, last week, that the malcontents were reduced to a minority 
of such small proportions that it would be possible to diminish, if 
not altogether to remove, the considerable military force stationed 
in the neighbourhood of the works. The excitement, however, 
has within the last few days increased to such an extent that the 
troops have been reinforced, but hitherto they have not been 
called upon to employ their weapons. A large proportion of the 
miners had resumed their work, when, on Thursday week and fol- 
lowing days, they were importuned by large bodies of women and 
children to abstain from entering the pits; and, upon their refusal 
to do so, were hooted, assailed with abuse, and even hustled and 
pelted. Last Saturday three women who had been prominent in 
these demonstrations were arrested, and were being taken to the 
railway station, whence they were to be sent to Autun, when a 
body of female sympathisers attacked the gendarmerie with such 
effect that the prisoners made their escape. The prefect of 
the department has issued a second proclamation, cautioning 
the malcortents, who, he says, are relatively few in number, 
from continuing their agitation, and declaring his deter- 
mination to vindicate the law and to protect the well- 
c turn, 
issued a statement of their demands, which are—for miners, 
5f. pay for eight hours’ work; for labourers, 3f. A 
and for children, 2f. 25c, They also demand the rek 
| of all workmen imprisoned on account of recent disturbances, 
and their continuance in employment at the works, These terms 
| were submitted to M. Schneider, who proposed a compromise, 
which was refused by the men, and the contest continued with 
| undiminished bitterness, the coalpits being completely deserted, 
though work is still carried on at the workshops and forges. 
Creuzot, however, is not the only place in France where employers 
and employed are at variance. The silk-weavers in the depart- 
ment of L’Isére have struck work, their demands for increased 
payment having been refused, A strike among the miners in the 
same department has just been terminated by concessions on the 
part of the employers. The ironworkers at Beziers are on strike 
| in consequence of non-acceptance of their demand for a reduction 
in the hours of labour, The blacksmiths, machinists, and other 
artisans employed in the Ocean Company's shipbuilding yard 
have obtained a reduction from twelve to ten hours in the quota 
of daily work, giving up in exchange one of the intervals hitherto 
allowed for meals. 


THE LATE MR, JOSEPH PAYNE.—The remains of this benevolent man 
were consigned to their last resting-place, on Saturday, in @ vault in 
Highgate Cemetery. The funeral was attended by more than 2000 persons, 
and was altogether avery imposing and touching ceremony. The mourners 
were Mr, Serjeant Payne, brother of the deceased; Mr. W.J. Payne, bar- 
rister-at-law, his nephew; the Karl of Shaftesbury, K.G.; Sir William 
Bodkin, Mr, Peter Bodkin, Mr. Miles, Mr. Marshall, Mr. Serjeant Cox; and 
Mr. Pownall, chairman of the Middlesex magistrates, Mr. Justice Lu-h 
and other private friends sent their carriages as a mark of respect. But the 
most gratifying portion of the proceedings was the attendance of deputa- 
tions from various societies to whom he had rendered service, and numerous 
troops of young children, who sang hymns at the close of the service. Two 
large wreaths of flowers were placed upon the coffin by Lady Bodkin and 
Miss Bodkin ; and the children assembled round the vault strewed violets 
upon it. 

TERRIBLE FIRE NEAR THE MINORIES.—The most extensive conflagration 
that has occurred at the East-End for some time past happened on Moi 
night at a few minutes before nine o'clock, and at one o'clock on Tue 
morning was far from being extinguished. Up to that time the damage is 
roughly estimated at £40,000. The premises in which the disaster occurred 
belonged to Messrs. Denlon and Doggett, hop factors, situated at 6, Cooper's- 
row, Minories, and adjoining the large pile of buildings belonging to 
Messrs. Wrightson and Co., known as the Trinity Bonded Tea Warehouses, 
whilst numerous lofty buildings wereseparated from theill-fated property by 
only the narrow carriage-road in front. The discovery appears to have 
been made by a little girl, who in passing the building noticed smoke 
coming out of the third or fourth floor, She thereupon at once ran oi! to 
the police-station and gave the alarm. Captain Shaw, the chief 
officer of the Metropolitan Brigade, who was telegraphed for, at 
once ordered a dozen of land steam and manual engines to 
be taken to the spot. Upon reaching the place only dense volu:ncs 
of black smoke could be seen rushing throngh the upper windows, and it 
was at first expected that the flames would be easily conquered ; but it was 
found that some hundred packets of hops were smouldering, and that the 
moment the dranght entered they would burst forth into flames. All the 
engines were so placed that the water could be thrown on the flames at 
each point, 80 as to prevent the conflagration from entering the Trinity 
Bonded Warehouses, Fortunately, in this expedient Captain Shaw was 
successful, Iron doors prevented the flames from entering the floors 
where they were used, and the water from six steam-engines kept the fire 
from entering the lower floors, For nearly « couple of hours immense 
bodies of smoke only could be seen, but suddenly huge sheets of { 2 
rolled through the windows and extended almost to the houses on the 
opposite side of the carriage way. The firemen kept totheir posts, although 


nearly surrounded with flame and almost suffocated with heat and smoke, 
| Eventually they had the satisfaction of seeing the flames begin todiminish, 
and at one o'clock all danger was over, 
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] than they are now, it used to be said suflicient precautiors 


ry be taken to preserve the lives of the passengers until 
» killed ; and some wicked wag, in one of the papers 
id that the precaution needed would be cheap at the 
have been questionable or unquestionable ; but 


d neve 
shop were 
of the day, 84 
This may 


aa 1a greater precautions, ensured by more stringent laws, against 
is «s driving, be cheap at the sacrifice of our Prime Minister? | 
X + « tionable this, I think. How many lives of ordinary | 
} i 


lis Mr. Gladstone just now worth tu the country ¢ It isa | 
‘not calculable. What am I driving ats Well, I will tell | 
“On Wednesday, as Mr. Gladstone was walking across 
p o-yard, @ carriage was driven rapidly out of the Speaker's 
es and I am told that, had not the right hon. gentleman 
1 back, quick as th mught, he must have been struck down, | 
ed, for the mon nt,’ my informant told me, ‘that he was | 
n, and my heart wa in my mouth;** and well it might be. 
‘The carriage passed on swiftly ; but Mr. Gladstone calleda police- | 
and ordered him to track it, and possibly we may, in a day 
. +o, see the Prime Minister in a police court giving informa- 
; ‘ninst the coachman for reckless driving; and, perhaps, now 
pyime Minister has been in peril, the magnates at Scotland- 
rd will rouse the sleepy powers of the law against all reckless 
‘piving in our crowded streets, : 
“Po you remember Bright’s figure of the omnibuses getting 
ied in Temple Bar? He had,to endure a good deal of pelting 
ror that figure of speech. Mr. Forster, at Bradford, rallied his 
‘ht hon. colleague about it not a little. ‘* We must go through 
, atime,” said Mr. Forster; ‘* Mr. Gladstone first, with his | 
fest Land Bill’bus, and I with my ‘Education’ afterwards.”’ 
hat Mr. Bright’s prophecy is likely to be fulfilled, for how stand | 
‘ters newy Lam writing on the 6th of April; and at this 
ment, though the Irish Land Bill has been in Committee four 
ir days, out of sixty-eight clauses only one has been passed. 
\jr, Gladstone was sanguine when he got the bill into Com- 
tee that he should pass it through before Easter. Now, 
too probable that he will scarcely get the third clause of 
assed. In that case he will have hard work to pass | 
bill before the end of May. In such case what will 
}e the prospect before Mr. Forster's bill, with all the votes in 
Supply to be got and many bills which must be passed ahead of 
it :-—the Irish Marriage Bill, for example, which cannot be post- 
poned. It seems tome not at all improbable that Forster's ’ bus will 
hav: to stop for another year on the other side of the Bar; and, 
1. truth, Ll, with thousands more, would not be pressed with 
rnuch sorrow if this were to happen, for there is much in this 
| which requires more consideration than has been given to it. 
at dogmatic, improperly called religious, difficulty is not yet 
quite removed out of the way. When Mr. Forster again mounts 
the box of his ’bus and takes the ribbons in his hands, unless he 
il have beforehand done more than he has done or seems inclined 
io do, he will find his wheels drag heavily; and 1 think that no 
reat harm will come of it if he takes his’ bus off the road for a year 
and gives it another overhauling. He was under an hallucination 
when he built up the measure. He is slowly getting out of it; 
or yather the agitation in the House and out of it is dispelling the 
hallucination. He had most strangely fancied that his manage- 
yi-ut of the religious business would please everybody, and was, 


he early days cf railways, when accidents were more nume- | 


as one could see, quite surprised when he discovered that he had 

/y pleased the Conservatives and the clergy. It is astonishing 
that aman so able, so keen-sighted—a man, too, with such family 
traditions —should have made such a mistake. However, he has 
seon his errer—at least one would hope so; if not, he will be made 
tosee it. Anyhow, the postponement of the bill—if the passing 
of it should be impracticable, and every day such an event seems 
more and more probable—will not be an unmitigated evil. 

A subject to which I called attention in your columns some 
months ago came before the House of Commons last week. The 
following extract from the report of the proceedings will explain 
what I refer to:—‘* Mr. Auberon Herbert asked the Under-Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether he would object to grant, on the 
application of the committees of free libraries, managed under 
the provisions of the Public Libraries Act, two copies of all blue- 
books and other Parliamentary papers, Mr. Stansfeld said the 
subject of the gratuitous distribution of Parliamentary papers and 
bluebooks had been considered by the Treasury—and not now for 
the first time; and the conclusion at which they had arrived, and 

rtainly appeared to be a sound one, was that documents and 
ich were gratuitously distributed were not likely to be 
ch valued or used, ‘That conclusion, he believed, would recom- 
uditself to the experience of hon, members themselves, All 
documents, he might remark, were obtainable at a very low 
vice.’ In reference to this matter, I have just received 
« subjoined letter from ‘fA Templar,’”’ which pretty accurately 
my own opinion:—‘ Sir,—The subject of blue- 
ks aud Parliamentary papers was brought to the notice of 
your readers in the Lounger’s column some time ago; and, 
though it is gratifying to find that it has received due 
c usideration by the Government, I scarcely think that Mr. 
Stansfeld’s reasons for not carrying out the suggestion will recom- 
mend themselves to the public. His conclusions seem to be based 
‘pon experience of the ordinary treatment by honourable members 
‘selves of the reports, *&e., gratuitously distributed to them. It 
may be that he would have been justified in giving point to his 
remarks by a slight adaptation of a well-known line—‘ Timeo 
Stansfeld et dona terentem.’ But might not the right honour- 
able gentleman suggest to those members who do not appreciate 
lie benefit of this ‘gratuitous distribution’. that a splendid 
pportunity is thereby afforded them of being generous ‘ gra- 
tuitously,’ if they will only make a present of this superfluous 
literature to any public institutions or free libraries, where it 
would be generally accessible and doubtless appreciated by many 
whose means do not allow them to purchase such bulky volumes 

‘1 at the ‘very low price’ at which they are represented to be 
iinable. I commend this to the attention of the right honour- 
able gentleman and of all wxappreciative members.’’ Decidedly, 
| am still of opinion, with my correspondent, that there are many 
institutions the members of which would not only gladly receive, 
but read and value, the papers in question; and I hope the sub- 
ject will be brought before the House again. 

It seems to me, Mr. Editor, that our friend Pynch has this week 
fallen into a couple of—well, mistakes, which ie ought not, and 
need not, have done. In caricaturing some new styles of metre 
he gives a comical version of a famous, if fabulous, incident in 
Roman history, which he entitles ** The Leap of Quintus Curtius.’’ 
Now, mistake No. l—a common one, I admit, but which Punch 
ought to have known better than to make—it was not (Quintus, 
but Marcus Curtius who jumped into the gulf in the Forum, It 
is just possible—no more than possible—that this error may be 
part of the joke; but, if it were, we should probably have been 
tavoured with ** Quintius Curtius’’: a blunder which a very great 
living writer once made. A more serious ‘‘ mistake,’”? however, is 
that Mr. Punch's version is not original, but is, to a large extent, 
“ mere copy, broken into lengths, of a similar squib that appeared 
in the Man in the Moon many years ago, and was written, I 
believe, by Mr, Edward Draper, formerly a valued contributor to 
your columns. To show this, I need ouly give a couple of extracts 
from each publication. This is the speech of Marcus Curtius 
according to the Man in the Moon :— 

Friends, Romans, and Greengrocers !—It is with feelings of the deepest 
fe Bret (** Ya-au!"’ ** Pooh!” ** Down, down!”) that I behold this horrible 
chasm. (A voice, “Throw him over!) Friends, hear me! I propose to 
Close—to shut up (“Do it, doit!) this y: byss. Iknow what is 
the most precious article in Rome. « Hear, To be short, it is— 
Myself (Roars of laughter—cries of **Oh, oh!” and great uproar). Is 
there any one here of more valve or importance? (Loud cries of ** All! 
wii.) Jhen I shalt be delighted to see you jamp into the hole instead of 
Mysclf! (Oh! oh!) But, if no one will dispute my claim to precedence 

ry ty, Twill leap in and sacrifica my life for my country. (Re- 
newed cheering, and cries of * Bravo, Ct 1 “Go it, Marcus!”) I 
know Tam the handsomest man in Rome. (‘You are! You ure!”) The 


J Gentlemen, here I stand; horse, armour, and all. The lot 
is going. Who bids higher? (Dead silence.) Going! Going !—Gone!” 
And in he went. 

And this is Puxch’s version of Quin/vs Curtius’s address :— 
“ Friends, Romans, Countrymen!” He thus commenced his speech, 
His last speech 
And confession, 
Oh, the agony! the joy! the rapture! ah! 
** What most Rome prizes 
A men, and ste Y 

rs and a muscle, 

walk round and show.” 

a! No, no! Off, off!" resounded on all s{des, 

Then grimly he, the brave, the beautiful, 

To them, once more, 

** All these I give—the best, by far the best 

That Rome posses 

if are not all this, let othere leap 

And for, ft r f 


All « are! you are! 
The best, the most magnanimous, the most firstest ratest fellow 
That we have ever seen. 

Only, get on! for we must eke go back 

To work, to dinner and to business, Leap!” 


The dénotiment, according to the Man in the Moon, is this:— 


: A moment of anxious and breathless terror prevailed amongst the 

immense concourse present—when, slowly and noiselessly, the dreadfal 

aperture began to close. 
+ 


sry, Y 


* 
“My children,” said the ancient Cussus, as he appeared in his priest's 

robes before the a'tar of Jupiter, “‘ you were informed that the chasm would 
not close until something the most precious in Rome should be cast into it. 
Marcus Curtius has fulfilled the prediction, for he has proved by his death 
that be was the most precious fool not only in Rome, but, perhaps, in the 
whole world.” 
And according to Punch, this:— 

Then the earth closed, and all, of every class, 

Of Quintus Curtius said, “* My ! what a fool!” 
Of course, the idea of treating this story in a comical way is the 
property of no one in particular, A’Beckett and others have 
done it. But Ll submit that these two versions are too much alike 
for that resemblance to be the result of accident. It must surely 
be “low water’? with you, Jf, Punch, when you condescend to 
hash up old jokes in this way. 


| excellent 


Mr. D. James will be greatly missed at the Strand. He never fails to 
show his cleverness, and getscapital out of the dreariest part and the 
most pointless dialogue, I seem, however, to miss his friend Mr. 
Thorne, the companion in so many well-fought battles. Mr. Terry 
scarcely comes up to Mr, Thorne’s mark, and again must I record 
my detestation of a man dressed up in a woman's classical dress 
showing his undraped leg. ‘To some people Mr. Terry Kalyba 
the Enchantress may be very funny. To me the sight is nasty. 
Miss Kate Santley isa charming addition to the Strand company. 
She sings sweetly, acts like a lady, and is never obtrusive. I wish 
I could say the sume for all the Strand ladies. Unfortunately, 
they have got it into their heads that boisterous ‘cheek’? (Lean 
use no other word) is fascinating. I must except, of course, Miss 
Fanny Hughes and Miss Ansti , a particularly clever young lady, 
who is making her mark. 

A little comedictt; 
Smith’ 


the Cuaninc Cross called Cap 
(written, L believe, by Miss Berry) is noticeable for 
Miss Maxe, plays the small character of a 
boarding-school mistress with wondertul finish. The make-up, the 
nervous action of the hands, the fawning voice, and the suggested 
hypocrisy, are all points to be noticed in this capital performance, 

Che great success of the burlesque * Pocahontas,’’ at the Si 
James's, has had the unfortunate effect of tiring out Mrs. Jolin 
Wood, who is compelled for the present to rest awhile, Hei 
place as the Princess is now taken by Miss Emily Thorne, a 
clever and pretty young lady whose glorious hair will soon be 
talked about with as much enthusiasm as that of Mdlle, Sessi vt 
Covent Garden. ‘The burlesque seems to go as well as ever, At 
Easter time we are really to have ‘The School for Scandal" 
instead of ‘*She Stoops to Conquer’? at Mrs. John Wood's 
| theatre. 

The ‘Sleigh Fund” benefit was, Iam rejoiced to say, a great 
success; and Miss Amy Sedgwick made an impromptu appeal 

full of graceful and womanly tenderness. Her account of her 
friendship with Mrs. Sleigh—now dead—was as touching a situ 
| tion as I have ever wituessed. The next few days will be entirely 
given up to benefits. To-night (Saturday) Mr. H. J. Montague 
plays Captain Dudley Smooth in ‘* Money,’’ and Romeo to Miss 
Neilson’s Juliet. On Monday for Miss Neilsou’s benefit, aud on 
Wednesday for that of Mr. John Clayton, * The Hunchback ’’ will 
be played at the Galery, with other good things. On Tuesday a 


acting of She 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER,. 
THE MAGAZINES. 


In the Cornhiil our friend the ** Cynic’’ is more thoughtful and 
painstaking than is usual in his essay on the *‘ Uses of Fools.’’ 
There is immense truth in what he says, but it proves no more 
than the argument from design proves. Fools are co-efticients in 
certain results which we all desire. Just so. But the process 
which aims at these results is made necessary simply by the 
existence of fools, and why can’t we have the good thing by a 
simpler course’ The American critic, rebuking the lover in 
** Maude,”’ said, ** What’s the good of screaming at the calm facts 
of the universe?’’ Well, there is no good at all in doing so; but 
there is still less in pretending to find out their advantages. There 
were and are a precisely intinite number of methods by which 
certain ends might be reached. Then, why toothache? Why 
parish vestries? Why taxes? Why fools’ Mr, Reade’s story, 
** Against ‘Time,’’ “Two Ladies — ‘Two Hours,’’ and the other 
articles, are admirable, especially the last that I have named, 

In Macmillan Mr. J. H. Fyfe contributes a very good paper 
about the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis—a man concerning 
whose character a volume might easily be written. He was a 
very goodnatured man, and thoughtful of the comfort of others. 
“A Brave Lady” proceeds excellently. Mr. W. J. Prowse on 
“Smollett at Nice’? is very pleasant, thoughtful reading, and 
makes one regret that so good a writer as Mr. Prowse might be 
should have had partly to spoil himself in the harness of journalism. 
He has fine faculties, and is kindly and accurate; but his manner 
wants all the ‘‘ newspaperial '’ twang taken out of it. In the same 
magazine there are two French poems, which are very pretty. 

The Britannia is not quite satisfactory, but the article on 
Journalists and Journalism is good, ‘There is no doubt that, in 
spite of all the tall talk about our enlightened press and its inde- 
pendence, many leading journalists are to a great extent hacks— 
that is to say, they write not what they think, but what they are 
set to write, receiving their ‘inspiration ’’ either from the manager 
of the go direct or through him from a much higher source. 

Good Words contains a beautiful poem, entitled the ‘Two 
Margarets,’ by Jean Ingelow. Dr. Vaughan, in the present 
“Half Hour in the Temple,” is, as always, pure, lofty, exhilarating, 
and candid ; but when you look very closely you find there is not 
much in what he says, and that the qualifications he makes, if 
you push them as far as they will go, do fearful execution among 
his main propositions, 

In Belgravia, Miss Braddon’s new story of ** Fenton’s Quest,”’ 
opens agreeably ; but no sensible gentleman says “‘thanks’’ for 
“thank you.’’ Mr. Sala in the New-cutis very amusing upon Ned 
Wright and his thieves’ supper, and, as usual, very fair, It 
was unnecessary for the author of ‘*Easter in Rome’’ to tell 
us he is a Scotchman, for his use of the future tense betrays 
him. He writes, ‘The truest and be-t Londoner (Charles Lamb) 
1 ever heard of, or will hear of, hated us.’’ An Englishman 
would have written ‘*shall hear of.’’ Mr. Sawyer writes some 
charming verses, but in the picture the great toe of the giri’s 
right foot is deformed, 

In London Society, again, the same writer has some verses which 
are still prettier. ‘The illustrations, as usual, are mostly good. 
There is a very sensible paper on ‘College Tutors, the Old and 
the New.’’ The author rightly abuses college tutors who affect 
familiarity with the students as if they were on equal terms, and 
then, when they have an opportunity, employ the knowledge, 
which their familiar intercourse alone gave them, for the express 
purpose of calling the students over the coals. It is a dastardly 
trick, the like of which is done in places not collegiate, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Of course it is not for me to “run a muck’? against an 
important section of the playgoing public and a whole army of 
dramatic critics; but it astonished me not a little to find with 
what favour Mr, Burnand’s new Stranp burlesque was received, 
and to read the next morning notice after notice of exaggerated 


eulogy. I grant that some latitude should be allowed at the 
Strand. ‘This merry little theatre has established a school of 


burlesque of its own; and unless the fun is of a noisy and 
rollicking nature, the patrons of the Strand vote the entertainment 
abore. But Mr. Burnand has not been as happy as usual with 
‘*Sir George and a Dragon.’’ ‘The burlesque is distressingly 
long. No pains whatever appear to have been taken with the 
construction, and the book is simply idiotic. There is no 


other word for the libretto. Mr. Burnand appears to 
be chaffing his own style, and is evidently the high 


priest of th art of nopsense. Word-jingling is carried to a 
ridiculous extent, and the work isso ‘‘cheap’’ that it is sufficient 
for the author to print two or three nursery rhymes to win 
aroar, ‘lhe Clown merely looks at the audience, and the people 
split their sides. Mr, Burnand prints ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty sat on 
a wall’’ or ‘* Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper,’’ or ‘*1 
met a man going to St. Ives,’’ in order to gain popularity as a 
dramatic author. It is astonishing to me that this kind of thing 
should be considered original fun. But Mr, Burnand is very 
fond of it. Go to the Gallery of Illustration, and as an original 
song you will hear ‘*‘ Jack and Jill went up the hill to fetch a 
bucket of soda water.’’ At the Strand nursery rhymes, edited by 
Mr. F.C. Burnand, are the principal songs in the new original 
burlesque. How long the public will stand this kind of thing, I 
cannot say. ‘There is no one who appreciates Mr. Burnand’s 
humour—when he consents to be humorous—more than your 
humble servant, Sir; but is not Mr. Burnand doing a real and 
serious injury to the stage? He is certainly encouraging inanity. 


great amateur performance by the ‘ Windsor Strollers’? and 
“Old Stagers’’ is announced at the Gaiety, and a new play. 

Mrs. Dauncey Maskell, one of our best lady readers, gives a 
series of readings very shortly with Mr. D. D. Home, who is 
certainly worth hearing. 

Good Friday will this year present unusual attractions at the 
Crystal Palace. In addition to the grand sacred concert, always 
given with so much success on Good Friday, this year, for the first 
time upon this great popular holiday, and for the first time this 
season, the entire series of great fountains (including the Alex- 
andra Fountain, so named by permission of her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales) will be played. This additional attraction 
cannot fail to draw large numbers of people, particularly as Good 
Friday falls unusually late this year, and thus gives the advantage 
of genial weather, rendering the grounds more beautiful than 
would be the case earlier, 


DR. NEWMAN ON INFALLIBILITY. 


Tur Standard of Wednesday published the following important 
letter from Dr, Newman to Dr, Ullathorne :— 


| Such letters, if they could be circulated, would do much to re- 
assure the many minds which are at present distressed when they look 
towards Rome, 

Rome ought to be a name to lighten the heart at all times, and a Connvil’s 
proper office is, when some great heresy or other evil impends, to inspire 
hope and confidence in the faithful; but now we have the greatest meeting 
which ever has been, and that at Rome, infusing into us by the accredited 
organs of Rome and of its partisans (such as the Céri/t (the Armonia), the 
Unwers, and the Jublet) little elee than fear and dismay. When we are all 
at rest, and have no doubts, and—at least, practically, not to say doc- 
trinally—hold the Holy Father to be infallible, suddenly there is thunder in 
the clear sky, and we are told to prepare for something, we know not what, 
to try our faith. we know not how. No impending danger is to be averted, 
but @ great difficalty is to be created. Is this the proper work of an 
(&cumenicai Council ? 

As to myself personally, please God, I do not expect any trial at all; but 
I cannot help suffering with the many souls who are suffering, and I look 
with anxiety at the prospect of having to defend decisions which may not 
be difficult to my own private judgment, but may be most dificult to 
maintain logically in the face of historical facts, 

What have we done to be treated as the faithful never were treated 
before? When has a definition de fide been a luxury of devotion and not u 
stern, painful necessity? Why should an aggressive, insolent faction be 


allowed to ‘“‘ make the heart of the just sad, whom the Lord hath not made 
sorrowful’? Why cannot we be let alone when we have pursued peace and 
thought no evil ? 

I assure you, my Lord, some of the truest minds are driven one way and 
another, and do not know wuere to rest their feet—one day determining 
orth 
“all 


“to give up all theology us a bad job,”’ and recklessly to believe hencef 
almost that the Pope is impeccable ; at another, tempted to belie 
the worst which a book like ‘Janus’ says”—others vouoting abou 
capacity possessed by bishops drawn from all corners of the earth to ju 
what is fitting for Huaropean society,” and then, again, angry with the Hol 
See for listening to ‘the flattery of a clique of Jesuits, Redemptorists, : 
converts,” 

Then, again, think of the store of Pontifical scandals in the history of 
eighteen centuries, which have partly been poured forth and partly are 
stilltocome. What Murphy inflicted upon usin one way, M. Venillot is 
indirectly bringing on usin another, And then again the blight which is 
falling upon the multitude of Anglican Ritualists, &c., who themselves, 
perhaps—at least their leaders—may never become Catholics, but who are 
leavening the various English denominations and parties far beyond their 
own range with principles and sentiments tending towards their ultimate 
absorption into the Catholic Church, 

With these thoughts ever before me, I am continually asking myself 
whether I ought not to make my feelings public; but all | do is to pray 
those early doctors of the Church, whose intercession would decide the 
matter (Augustine, Ambrose, and Jerome, Athanasius, Chrysostom, and 
Basil) to avert the great calamity. 

If it is God's will that the Pope's infallibility is ¢efined, then is it God's 
will to throw back “ the times and moments” of that triumph which He 
has destined for His kingdom, and I shall feel I have but to bow my head 
to his adorable, inscrutable Providence. 

You have not touched upon the subject yourself; but I think you will 
allow me to express to you feelings which, for the most part, | keep to 
myself. 


MUNIFICENT DONATIONS.—Sir F. Crossley, who has already done so 
much for his native town, has intimated his readiness to give £10,000 
towards the erection of a new infirmary at Halifax. Sir Francis has also 
proposed to found a loan fund of £10,000 to assist men and women, between 
the ages of twenty-five and forty-five, who shall have preserved a good 
character, and been resident in the town for at least two years prior to the 
application, As to the terms of the loan, there is to be no security asked 
beyond satisfying the trustees that the borrower possesses as much pro- 
perty as he seeks to borrow. Men may borrow no less than £30 nor more 
than £300; women (spinsters or widows) not less than £10 or more than 
£100, The interest to be paid will be at the rate of 24 per cent per annum, 
and £10 per cent of the sum borrowed is to be repaid annually to the fuod, 
If the fund should ever accumulete to £30,000, the trustees may distribute 
the surplus above that sum to such charities within the parish of Halifax 
as they may deem deserving. The Hon. Baronet has likewise given 
£20,000 to the London Missionary Society and £10,000 to the Pastors’ 
Retiring Fund, societies connected with the Congregational body, 


A MODEL OF BREVITY IN LEGISLATION.—Mr. Peter Taylor's bill for 
the abolition of the game laws is, at least, a model of brevity. The pre- 
amble sets forth that, “‘ whereas various statutes have from time to time 
been enacted for the protection of certain species of wild animals for sport- 
ing purposes; and whereas in consequence of euch legislation the said wild 
animals have in various parts of the country multiplied to an extent very 
injurious to the interests of the cultivators of the soil, as well as to the 
general well-being of the community, by diminishing tke available produce 
of the land; and whereas such excessive quantity of the said wild animals 
has greatly contributed to the demoralization of the people, by affording 


continual temptation to breaches of the law—be it therefore enacted,” &», 
The preamble is the longest part of the measure, for the first and only 
clause simply repeals all statutes providing for the protection, preservation, 
and sale of any game, woodcock, snipe, quail, landrail, conies, ordeer. Tue 
various statutes thus summarily dealt with are enumerated in a schedule 
annexed to the bill, 


, 


“ UNDECIDED.” 

Au that gander time of life! what a queer, half-free, half- 
fettered, uneasy, undecided time it is! What doubts and fears, 
forebodings, longings, debatings, indecisions trouble it from 
morning till night, aud, were it not for youth and health and the 
capacity for sleep, would worry it from uight till morning again! 
It is an unhappy time; and yet—well, it has its pleasures too, of a 
palpitating, fearful, half unrealised sort. They are ghostly 
pleasures mostly. Go to seize them, and lo! they vanish—resolve 
into something unsubstantial. A good many of them are like 
reflections of ourselves in a glass, when over our shoulder appears 
another face, which disturbs our appreciation of that personal 
beauty hitherto such & constant source of satisfaction, and yet 
has a fascinating power of withdrawing attention from everything 
but itself, Turn to look at the substance of that ecrie shadow, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES _ 


and there is nothing there; and we experience cold shivers 


down the back, with a general feeling that someway we have 
been made fools of. ‘Then comes a desperate attempt to break 
through the influence of the ‘sickly dream,’’ by renewed 
efforts to contemplate our once satisfactory features from the 
former point of view. Behold that face again peering atus, and— 
whew !—our own visage changed into something rueful, ogle- 
some, and with a general resemblance toa pantomime-mask. Now, 
this is the case with us; but the owner of that other face never 
feels such twinges nor goes through such frights, as she glances 
demurely inte her own mirror. There is always an underlying 
triumph there—a gentle self-appreciation—which (the Graces 
forbid we should hint that it ever reaches self-conceit!) gives a 
profound consciousness of power, She sees all the gander-like 
uncertainty, and irresolute, foolish awkwardness that torments us, 
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and demurely goes on her way, ~“ith an ove and an ear waiting 
the first token, the most subdued sigh of surrendér, pera for 
has already determined not to notice till they take the pro. 
form of vanquishment. Better to give in at once and ‘ Toper 
master of the situation by the sheer force of desperate poetic 
You see how it fares with the unfortunate fellow in the ic : 
He is a postilion, too, and so, according to the elder Mr Wolke 
who gave coachmen a privilege with the fair sex not accorded. r, 
other men, more definite avowals will be expected from him th to 
from other lovers. Even his pipe—beloved companion of m han 
weary journeys and welcome holidays—has been put out b th 
warmth of his feelings, just as the sun shining on it wil] wtb ° 
guish the fire in a grate. Ah! there is a look in his eye a 
means gathering determination, a gasp in his breath that Be dhe 
the moral ‘‘header’’ which he will presently take ; and then, Mice 


Gretchen, your demureness will melt before his carnest avowal ; 
your neat dainty fect will no longer heed whether they walk in 
the very middle of the path or not; your eye will glance no more 
backward but forward; and in place of indecision will come a 
reality that brings with it a new life of its own. 


VACCINATION IN PARIS. 

WueEwn the beatiful French lady who mourned the infatuation 
of a deceased savan for an extremely plain woman said she began 
to be jealous of the ugly ones, she expressed a sagacious suspicion 
that, after all, there is often more real enthusiasm displayed on 
behalf of the “ interesting” or the irregularly-featured than for the 
faultless belles who are models for the photographer and the 
miniature-painter. In spite of this, however, no woman—or, at 
any rate, no Frenchwoman—would like to be spoken of as ‘‘a most 
exemplary person,” which always implies an excuse for want of 
attraction ; or as ‘‘a worthy soul,” which generally imputes absolute 
ugliness. It is little to be wondered at, therefore, that the prevalence 
of smallpox in Paris should cause consternation among the fairer 
portion of the community, and that every morning a vast number 


of — are presented to receive the stabs of the lancet of 
Doctors Lepaul or Lanoix, and those of the other professors at the 
medical schools which have been opened for universal vaccination, 
In good truth, there is ample reason why everybody should take 


* UNDECIDED,’’—(rrerunk py KARL Von pwuveERs,) 


advantage of this safeguard, for there are few diseases whose 
ravages have been more historically painful, sothat even antiquity 
furnishes its list of victims, among whom, perhaps, the most pro- 
minent was Sylla, whose face resembled an incrusted rock. In 
the Middle Ages, too, smallpox was an awful scourge, and slew 
more than fell in battle-fields, Not till 1798, when Edward 
Jenner's attention was directed to the influence of the vac- 
cine on the milkmaids, whose hands became inoculated from 
the cows, did the terrible malady receive its firat decided 
check, When the pupil of Hunter announced that the 
variola vaccina (or cow-pox) was a remedy for the dread disorder 
and began to inoculate patients, a new epoch in medicine began ; 
but it is said that a simple French pastor in Cevennes had made 
the same discovery and had for some time superintended its appli- 
cation in his retired district, However this may have been, Jenner 
could claim the merit of firat making his discovery public; while 
the name of the French pastor was unknown, and his practice con- 
fined to the little spot where he waa resident. At present, old and 
young, rich and poor, plain and pretty, are anxious for the protection 
afforded by the entry each morning of the official heifer to the 
medical school at which they attend, to be inoculated with the 
ht direct from the animal. Installed in the Salle de Pas- 
Perdus of the Academy of Medicine, in the antechambers of the 
various mairies, and in other places where the appointed operators 
are in waiting, the useful beast is dealt with tenderly, in order 


that a supply of the lymph may be secured, and all Paris be vac- 
cinated, bi-vaccinated, or even tri-vaccinated, if the first inocula- 
tion does not “take” favourably, Our Engraving represents the 
scene presented when the patients are admitted, and the operator 
begins in earnest to deal with the arms submitted to his rapid and 
skilful manipulation, 


THE PARIS DOG SHOW. 

Yes, strange as it may seem, the progress of our neighbours 
across the Channel in /e sport has at length reached to the signi- 
ficant demonstration of a dog show; and, what is more, of very 
complete and well-selected specimens of the various breeds of the 
canine race, exhibited in a building at the back of the Palais de 
I’ Industrie, in the Champs Elysées. Of course, in the various 
compartments and kennels the English dogs are most numerous; 
but there are several other varieties which attract considerable 
attention, among them the giant-headed mastiff of Bordeaux— 
an animal which, unless we are mistaken, once had a repre- 
sentative at the Agricultural Hall. Then there are the 
great blood-hound or sleuth-hound, whose rather heavy, 
mild, and stupid face seems to contradict the stories we 
have read about the ferocity and savage tenacity of his 
race; the nondescript Danish dog, tall-built and full of bone and 
sinew, but apparently a cross between the greyhound and some 
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heavier kind of animal. Then there are Russian “ griffons,’’ with 
marks of descent from the noble Esquimaux race—superb animals, 
and a Russian courser of fine form and great swiftness; Pome- 
ranian wolf-dogs, a Spanish and a Hungarian caniche, grand dogs 
from the Pyrenees, shepherds’ dogs, and hardy but gentle and 
intelligent scions of those ancient, unmixed families of mountain 
doge which are so striking in appearance. Add to these some 
examples of that race supposed to be almost extinct, but once 
the peta of our grandmothers, the hideous ‘ pugs;’’ some 
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CANICHE, BORDEAUX MASTIFF, COURSING GREYHOUND. 


ENGLISH RATTING TERRIER, 
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VACCINATION 


FROM THE COW IN PARIS, 


beautiful specimens of French spaniels, and long,  silken- 


haired poodles; Maltese spaniels, and a few others, and there 


is still left the large collection of English dogs, to which 
M. Hervé du Lorin, the director of the exhibition, has devoted 
assiduous attention. 


sort of mitigated pity on behalf of our neighbour, is there, 
in all his unmistakable ruffianism. 
better representatives in handsome and intelligent retrievers, 
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SCOTCH TERKIER. KLOUDHUUND, 


PRIZE-TAKERS AT THE PARIS DOG SHOW. 


Happily, however, we have 


sedate and trusty setters, courtly pointers, delicately-beau- 
tiful spaniels, and toy-terriers, beside our grand English hounds 
(fleet and graceful as any of their foreign namesakes), a number 
of bull-terriers, and several alert and self-assertive English and 


The real genuine ‘‘boule-dogue,’’ for his | Scotch terriers of the pure breeds, enemies alike to cats and rats, 
ignorance of the habits of which we have sometimes expressed a 


and the invariable and necessary accessories to a well-found 
hunting-kennel, to which they act as avant-couriers in the chase, 
in case of the fox taking to earth and so being found only by a 
keen nose and indomitable pluck. 
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a ee SP Ter MR. J. S. MILL ON EDUCATION, 
music. = Z | Ara meeting of the National Association for the Promoti: 
Is connection with the Royal Italian Opera, Bb mare very, ag EXHIBITION OF FRENCH AND FLEMISH ARTICTS, 120, PALT-BALE Social pteertes held on Mond ly a nines a disct ssion upon 
“ iwuenots 1 rsday week. : +) A ' Fren subj if ication took place. Mr. E. Chadwick 
notice the pertormance of * Les H alee 1 ; ah Rae z the sake Tuts, the seventeenth annual collection of the works of French — subj pet ( u “at - - v - : me Ls > a 
Meverbeer’s chef-d'ceuvre was evidently broug LN Latah abate and Flemish Artists, is one of the most pleasing givens teripie N ee acta lL 
5 cot ; ret +} es : iou or the { time anc emish Artists, . ase td y id by nats yrevious meeting yp ’ 
ne saan or ene ssachieved, | now open to the public. There are comparatively fow gril Gh Plt Ne Paynes Ma Longo: a ae , tho k 
1 sand, We cannot conprata’ we 1d ba able to sing the music, | pretentious works; but there are many small pictures ane from Mr. Pays he mee Ee of tho’ Rtv the R 
Lt was known bet me Bae ass = es red: but it was | rable in colour, in execution, and some of a pete importans ee ca ea Site 16 SCHOO! 8} 
8o far us ¢ pass and power of voice are ce een ee an otherwise | characte r, so masterly in design and exquisite in finisD VAat TNCY sae ota at a : prer 
doubted, with good reason, whe : a orrhed it it ae justitied | make us sigh over the performances of artists among OUR ives Mr. Mill said the most important part of the whole educat 
character, e@ Goud’ Was Jus | 


sati factory embodiment ot } 
Uerr Wachtel was Raoul only ‘th th faite oun 

' tes and throw nN with the requisite energy. - © 
Raoul's high notes and throw met us ea sowhich Sienor | contribution to the Academy E3 b yea t FA, eh he had tri 
In other respects he was far below the sander y “t such favourable notice. It represents a group of ancient Roman | certain principles which he had tric 


t} 
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i i iti - one principal exhibitions. | question was the quality of the education. Mr, Ch 

i ret | which ye ‘upy prominent positions im our principal exhi | Me r 

in the sense that he could reach | ™ a a pipcare in the aaileey is by M. Alma ‘l'adema, whose | the very great merit on th ubject, as he had on man: 
s 5 *xhibition of last year obtained | being the first person to bring before the public the im 

" } 


, only in a limited sph 
‘owent Garden atidient Neverthe- ; i a ae eee * it] » to show what they were wor a 5 
Mario has accustomed the Covent ude sc "i There is | wine merchants, and well illustrates the peculiar power of the but sufficiently la xt ecshoe wha they were W The solution 
less, the audience applauded hin with heartt hip of physical | painter in that refined classical realism which is his characteristic. | of many important questions often ried much more on o 
‘lwavs a tendency in the public mind to a worship of phy 1a rst seemed the 


e Ran Ancavita ete > Fi: > (9) and ‘Lhe Piguaut | considerations than on those whi ti 
{dlle. Titiens, as Valentine, repeated a performance neve Hepast’? (10) oO . fg ct Sere sta an interesting your ; | important. In that mec ting they had got back to the qui ! 
rs, and known not less favourably than couple discussing some unmistakable French oyst we have | denominational teaching, which really could not be helped, 
bese of the pretty, delicately-painted works that principally | would continually recur until the question was s ttl de On 
ae py thar 1. | distinguish the exhibition, ‘Two little gems by Meissonier, with all | the very strongest arguments that had ever been furnished 
yree. = Madl Vanzini, as the Queen, was less happy than beitersek A is Own exquisite finish— Qui va li’? (47) and ‘¢A Halberdier | denominational education was that which Mr. Chadwi 
( ro of Mdile, Scalchi satisfied everybody. peceng SG ; qe ‘55)—-seem to give the tone to the majority of small | named, that any school system, to be economical and et} 
M. Petit (St. Bris), Siguor Bagagiolo (Marcel), aud Signor Cotogin | oF hs es rp (69) = i sty ¢ nd attractiveness are unmatched in any | must allow of the formation of large schools. A denom 
Novers) there is not much to be said, Each was fairly satisfactory, works, which for variety anc maces “ Plavine from Memory’ | school could not be a large school—at least it could not } 
‘evers) there is not much > : and mise-cn-scene | Other London gallery. A picture, called ‘* Playing from Memory” | sch L lar; : hot 
not one was strikingly good, Band, chorus, and mise-cn-sce (42), by M. G. de Jonghe, is larger and perhaps fuller of true large as a comprehensive school; and the schools of 
were fully up to the Covent Garden crerqger t the aadiatance sentiment, the figure at the piano being so admirably managed | nations which were local must be small schools. He was \ 
On ‘Tuesday “Lucia wee repeated, Lb hof Aa eee for | that her white robe does not too harshly contrast with the deep anxious that the League should take that Important point: 
ee Oiee tut ol s Gaillanme Tell” was produced mourning of the listener, in whose — a mateigles expression of | ¢ sina ee ee cen ee . cy tical f 
solue reason or other, imadisposea, aharnemae ad 4 aos eas Se arve sly i roduced. several reasons, 3 Os ere sre , s g, each wit 
on ‘Thursday, and for to-night * Fidelio” is announced, Of these ar unite ons Re  caletoe ” (75), the other “La scholars and one master ; and suppose they could get \ 
matters we shall have more to say next — Manns’s orchestra | Visite’? (76), by M. Alfred Stevens, are very striking; the first | gether into a single school of 500 scholars, with ten masters, | 
At the Crystal Palace, last Saturday, } odie aie ting which | for the intense power of expressive painting in the principal | the ten schools every master must be competent to terch all 1 
pliyed Schumann's symphony in E flat, ¢ by oF cipen er 8 Some | figure, the other for fineness of drawing and depth of tone and classes, and to teach everything. Butin the single school of - 
very diverse opinions are held by judges of equa ne W apes not | colour. Ary Scheffer’s large painting, representing Our Saviour | such would not be necessary, and only the head master sho 
speak of it with admiration, others with contempt. | bie that the | weeping over Jerusalem, is scarcely so admirable as his work be able to teach the highest class, and they woul 
eoing to discuss the matter here; but merely to state tha hat usually is There is a remarkable contrast between the extreme | able to get persons of inferior qualifications to teach 
symphony appears to us one of a epeery seo a nervous delicacy of the hands and the strength and muscularity | other classes. ‘Then they came to the most funda 
ipprouches very nearly to the stan eis hy ~a erand re- | of the neck which challenges criticism. _M. Schreyer sends two] of all principles, that which had been adinirably il 
Schumann was moved to its eee 1 This anpetus led | pictures full of life and action on the part of Wallachian horses. | trated by the course pursued in America, that if they ha 
ag gong cpg ee a ae ong Hence its name, | Lhe two pictures by Alfred Stevens mentioned above have been | very large number—say 500—in a single school, they woul: 
him to give the ve S gem eahel rol so appreciable | lent by the King of the Belgians, and our Queen has also sent a | able to form as large classes as any one person could teach, aw! 
i Khenish ;’” hence, ere whi th attended the symphony were | Work by Gallait, ‘Le Sentiment de la Maternité,” a finely- | put pupils who were nearly of the same level together. ‘Tlie « 
throughout. ne eS nd Me jelssohn's “Midsummer | executed painting, having for its subject a poor reaper with an | sequence was that instead of every class being composed of ; 
Beethoven's ‘ Prometheus onli vwarks were well played, and | infant at her bosom and a little girl who has just discovered a nest | who were above the average, and some who were below, « 
Night's Dream,” both which familiar works wen} Kol nga oe ‘d | of orphaned birds amidst the stubble. The “sentiment”? is ex- | class would be composed of children who were all about the »\ 
well received, A new pianist, Madame Avspich- Kol “phe apr pressed in the pensive sympathetic face of the motherand child, and | standard, and the same teaching would do for all, That wu 
ut this concert, and played ge gmail gg er tate No. ’s: | is so admirably rendered that, apart from the reputation of its | remedy the great defect of schools, Now it was complained 
Polonaise by Chopin, heard mC dis ay but che aims too much | ownership, the picture is sure to be a favourite. _,.,, | the masters gave their chief time and attention to the quick vid 
Madame Kolar is an les é ig ay ne strative style, and the M. A. Braith sends some fine shecp in his ‘‘Opening the Fold clever, and neglected the great mass who had not such excelleut 
eeinsking 5 pea —_ e pa apes ‘are of tho simplest (133) and ‘The Weary Shepherd” (154), In ** Rain and Sun- | perceptions. It was not unnatural that the master should 
needless fuss she makes over passages W as Sens a%7 ‘tural to | shine’? (159) M. Lemmens exhibits fine breadth of handling, and | most attention to those who would do him most credit, and i 
character. Madame Kolar has only to bx se — sc list, | the cloud and atmosphere are exquisite in tone. M. J. Aufray’s | consequence was that in England and in most other countrics t 
win favour now not granted very cordially. : A new — 4 “In School’? (162) is a pretty picture of a school of rosy, chubby } majority of those who had gone through the nominal course of 
Mille, Olma, of the Royal Italian Opera, a re cape _ little girls, under the tuition of two Roman Catholic Sisters, and | teaching went out without knowing much., Would it be said of t 
failed to make much impression. Her singing “i edrai carino | an eames alk al simple life. In “Going to Market’ (182), | future schools, as was said of the present by the Bishop of Mau- 
and * Und ob die Wolke displayed a good lig Pal on “i M. Perrault has succeeded in producing a study of a peasant- } chester, that the teaching in one third wastolerable, the teaching i 
but nothing more. Mr. Edward Lloyd, Me sang «6 Svive | gitl’s face so exquisitely truthful, and yet with such a haunting | another third wasindifferent,andthe teaching in the remaining tint 
Di Eee ge tapes. a Ee ae ee beauty about it, that it may be set down as one of the most jeer 3. i wo ye teaching ee ee into fractions 
mori ary Cre’ : : = Pere ree Re ' emarkable pieces in the gallery. those who, from local cireumstances, should be taught tog: 
, On Monday, pene — ge sagen aa paeernd . M. Heilbuth is seprenenie ‘is “The Promenade at Rome’’— | and insisting upon teaching them separately. The League, 
Ee teed actieane aie, and that a unsurpassed English | one of those pictures of cardinals and priests an example of which making such a point as they did of having large schools, were 
pianist was received with the favour usually accorded to easily- appeared, a short time ago, in our columns, Besides those more acting wisely. The Lesgoe objected to the lo ul boards, fos 
surpaseed foreigners. Madame Goddard ‘played, as her solo, | important works already mentioned, the leading pictures are the | insisted that they should be larger and of different compositir 
Schube 


well known to opera-goer: U 1 
well. It is needless to say that she made all her old effect in those | 
cenes Which demand more than ordinary vocal and dramatic | 


st 


‘ 


aden 


‘s “Fantasia Sonata,” in G major; which excellent and | * Virginia Drowned”? of M. J, Bertrand—a finely-posed and | They were thoroughly right, as far as they went; but they ous) 
imaginative work ‘could not have had a better performance, no | grandly-painted figure of the body of the heroine of the old, old | to go much further, In the first place, it certainly was clear th 
agint ‘ 


nas narod & erforme: » bes 2 sic | story, cast ashore by the sea:—‘‘ Her features not materially al- | the school districts ought to be much lar 
aang oth ag oe fir geen ps aha et a tered, her blue cea closet, and the placid serenity still to be seen it might be possible to have large schools. In rural districts they 
once made the audience feel at home with the executant, | on her countenance; but the pale violets of death, Sines with could not get together within a co over which ‘ hildren cou 
Madame Goddard also joined Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti in | the blushes of virgin modesty.” Next to this hangs M. Induno’s | go daily Very TAany people, and they ther fore could uot 
Dr. Bennett's chamber trio; and played, with the great German sis Eleanor d ‘Este touched at the Recital of the ere Tasso, . sufficient number to make very large soos ; but, at any ra 
violinist, Beethoven's “ Kreutzer’ sonata, which familiar work | Very fine painting; and, further on, M. Meisel s “Separation of they could have them in much larger numbers than if they w 
everybody stayed to hear, A finer performance we cannot Madame Elizabeth from her Niece, Maria Theresa,"” an —e cut. up by the different denominations. | Then, again, ib wa 
remember. ‘There was, literally, nothing at which to cavil; and and admirably dramatic picture quietly and forcibly + athati desirable in such « 8 that boys and girls should be taught | = 
the audience went away delighted with an exceptional programme, the face of the unhappy prisoner being full of the most pat “_ Be ther ; and, an the next place, the poor and those who were hut 
executed in an exceptional manner. Tho vocalist was Mr. W. H. | grief. As an example of wonderful expression of sorrow, 2s well | poor showd receive instruction together. Why should not tl 


r; first, in order th 


Cummings, who sang Gounod’s “Chanson Arabe’’ and “The | @8 marvellous rendering of flesh tints, The Orphans’? (202), by | middle class and the poorer class receive that part of their educa- 
Lb tt . Land " of ‘Dr. Bennett in capital style. M. L. Perrault, may be mentioned as the most successful work in | tion together which was to be the same, and given by tlhe 
stance: 4 ’ . ’ 4 als . 


i ssday Bach's “ Passions-Musik,”’ according St. | the exhibition. The painting of the hand of the principal figure 
Bite ee, ee at ee aoe in that group should Heelf be suflicieat to make a great reputa- 
Se ee Mee eee aie Joncoh Bantry. ‘This waa | tion for any artist. Ina room up stairs is an admirably humorous 
under the direction of Mr. Joseph Barnby. This was a notable | U4 y 8 wey Miatinée, Munosle:” aad 
event, because the work is of the highest importance; and has not picture, by F. de Madrazzo, called A a 7 mee ey a 
been heard in London since its presentation at St. Martin’s Hall also a small collection of capital ibchapaypeoe i TaWwIngs, _ 6 
in 1808. Of course, it had to be much curtailed to bring it which are some of Fortuny 8 eccentric and as gs grotesque, ae 
within the limits of an ordinary concert. This, however, detracted | yet realistic, studies of the human = lara eae _ an 
but little from the enjoyment of a large and appreciative | Spanish Gentleman, Don Quixote, An Arab,’’ and ** 4 
audience. We are not prepared to say that Bach's music, Circassian. ; 
with all its grandeur and expressiveness, accords with present-day MR. TOOTH’S EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 
taste, or that it will ever become popular; but we can readily It is not often that we include in our art-notices private exhi- 
believe that among Wednesday’s audience there was a profound | pitions of pictures, some of which have already appeared at the 
faith in the genius of the man who was able to write such music | galleries; but Mr. Arthur Tooth’s gallery, in the Haymarket, is 
at such a time. Nearly all the choruses were admirably sung by | almost of a public character, and his present collection of water- 
an augmented choir, and the band, led by Herr Straus, gave no | colour drawings: is so remarkable that it may well attract 
oceasion for fault-finding. Madame Rudersdorfl, Mdlle. Drasdil, | attentionyeven in the full height of the art season. When we 
Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Lewis Thomas were the soloists. All] have such names as David Cox, Birket Foster, C. A. Stanfield, 
did well; and, in point of fact, we doubt if four equally com- Copley Fielding, G. H. Thomas, F. Goodall, Sidney Cooper, 
petent artists could readily have been found, Mr. Barnby con- | Vicat Cole, and D. Roberts, as well as others of high repute, we 
ducted with much discretion, and the entire performance was ® | may well regard the exhibition of 140 pictures, well hung and 
legitimate success, : . . capitally lighted, as an opportunity not to be missed, and our 
‘The New Philharmonic Society gave a concert on Wednesday | yeaders who have not heard of the collection may thank us for 
evening ; on Thursday there was a concert of Mr. Leslie's choir; | drawing their attention to it. Some of the leading namesreferred 
and on Friday **Solomon’’ was to be performed by the Sacred | ‘to are attached to more than one work in the best and most 
ILarmonic Society in Exeter Hall. Of these things next week, characteristic style of the artists; and the result is one of the 
most delightful small exhibitions of water-colour drawings ever 

seen in London—a collection which in itself almost furnishes a 

Two BROTHERS NAMED HARRIS, aged respectively sixteen and six, 


were walking one on each side of the Liskeard and Looe Railway, Corn- finishing lesson in art-education. 
wall, last Saturday, when, on seeing the train approaching, the elder of the pa nn | 


two called to his brother to come to him. The poor little fellow hesitated Curist’s HospIraL.—The Duke of Cambridge, on Tuerday, presided 
for a moment, and on making the attempt was knocked down and cut | over a meeting of the governors of Christ's Hospicai, at which a discussion 
in two. The driver did all that he could to stop the train, but did not | took piace on the merits of the scheme for the reconstruction of the charity, 
succeed. Mr, Foster White moved and Sir W. A. Rose seconded the a ‘ a 
RoyYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—A meeting of this insti- resolution recommending the establishment of a free boarding-school for 
tution was held on Thursday, at its house, John-street, Adelphi—Thomas | girls, and of day-schools in London for both boys and girls, but disapproving 
Chapman, Esq., F.R.S, V.P., in the chair, The minutes of the previous | the proposed removal of the present institution from London, Mr, Leatham 
g having been read, rewards amounting to £237 were granted to the | moved an amendment in favour of such removal and advocating the utilisa- 
crews of life-boats of the’ society for various services in the boats during | tion of as much of the existing site as could be spared consistently with the 
the past month, forty-seven lives having been saved by the life-boats in | Other objects of the scheme. The chairman expressed himself in favour of 
that period from the following vessels :—Brigantine Adelia Ann, of Swansea, | the resolution, Ultimately the discussion was adjourned for three weeks. 
5 men saved; barque Richard Cobden, of Liverpool, 16; brig Emulous, of EASTER EGGS.—According to ax elegant and erudite little brochure, 
Middlesborough, 5; brig Volunteer, of Shoreham, 9 men and vessel saved ; | of which Mr. W. H, Cremer, jun., is the author, a great deal more was 
brigantine Germania, of Bremen, 7 ; and schooner Margarets, of Whithorn, | known about eggs by the ancients than our modern and degenerate his- 
5. Various rewards were likewise granted to the crews of different shore- | torians are able to disclose; but, admitting that our grandmothers did not 
boats for saving life from wrecks on our coasts. Payments amounting to | want teaching in the matter, we are still Gisinclined to look upon oval 
about £1600 were also ordered to be made on various life-boat establish- | suction as a lost art. There is a great deal to be got out of eggs, even at 
ments, and works to the amount of £957 in connection with different life- | the present day ; though Mr. Carlyle is of opinion that very many of these 
boats were ordered to be carried out, Her Majesty the Queen had | productions, over which a vast amount of cackling is performed by their 
sent her usual annual subscription of £50 to the institution. The | proud possessors, are “‘addle.” It was a very old custom to interch 
employés of Messrs, Jones and Co., of Bristol, had generously | gifts of eggs, in token of periodical observances ; but, leaving remote anti- 
forwarded £20 lls, 3d., being the proceeds of an entertainment | quity to take care of itself, we may have closer and better warrant for 
they had given in aid of the life-boat fund being raised in that establish- | seeking to revive the practice which, for a long period of English history, 
ment. Messrs, Knowles and Foster had presented a further donation of £50 | was so intensely national, The Obristmas-tree, which, not many years 
to the society. The late Miss Mary Walker, of Coates, N.B., had left ita | ago, Mr. Charles Dickens spoke of as a “ pretty German toy,” has been 
legacy of £500; and the late Mr. Matthew Bell, of Glasgow, one of £200, | re-Anglicised ; and so may be the Baster Egg. At all events, a great step 
‘Thomas Broad wood, Esq., had likewise given the society fivedebenture bonds | bus been made this season towards the prrmanent revival of a time- 
of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club, bearing interest at 5 per cent. New liie- | honoured observance, Mr. Engtne Rimmel, whose taste and ingenuity 
boat establishments were decided to be formed at Seaham, in the county of | have been so beneficially exercised in the improvement of Christmas-boxes, 
Durham ; and Chapel, on the coast of Lincolnshire, the local residents | New- Year's gifts, and Valentines, has provided against the coming Easter | in the neighbouring village of Edgeworth, and the minister who offi iated 
having promised their hearty co-operation, and there being plenty of resi- | festival astore of eggs almost as various as those which Nature serself sup- | was the Rev, George Dunn, pastor of that chapel. The deceased gentleman 
dent boatmen to work the life-boats. Lady Bouchier had kindly promised | plies. They contain, mostly, the perfumes for which he is celebrated ; but | was fifty-two years of age, and was remarkable for his eccentricity 
to defray the cost of the Chapel boat ; and that for Seaham will be provided | in some of these curiously ornamental caskets, of a size between the egg of | Th 
by the Misses Carter, of Harrogate, who, by their ne 


same teachers’ The more ambitious and aspiring of the p 
would be fired with a desire to go further and learn that wh 
the daughters and sons of the middle class attained 
And then the result of a child rising from the most elementary 
even to the highest would be frequently attained, especially if tl 
aid were realised which might be given by means of -exhibitio 
The Act of last year did a good deal to foster that. They \ 
require a larger district for the school board than the district 1 
single school. Let the district, however, be ever so wide, tly 
could not trust the education of the poor to local boards, ‘Tuk 
the rural districts. ‘They might almost as well do nothing for t! 
education of the poor agricultural labourer as leave it to t 
farmers to determine what the education should be. Then int 
towns what did they find’ What did they think of St. Pancr 
What did anybody think of leaving anything which must be ck 
for the good of the people to such a board as that? They cou 
count up very easily all the towns in Great Brituin aud Irelait 
that were larger, more wealthy, and more populous than 
parish of St. Pancras. It was a great town in itself, and it cou- 
tained surely a sufficient number of the best elements to giv: 
right to the best local government ; and who would ndt supp 
had as good a claim to it as any other town? Well, it contain: 
well-instructed people—people who had access te all the meaus ot 
instruction, to all the sources of political excitement, and thier 
was the result. If all the guardians of the poor had done their 
duty they would not have been under the necessity to have an educa- 
tion bill introduced now. The same might be said for the muui- 
cipalities and corporate towns with regard to the establishment of 
free libraries. Education was something more than to read, write, 
and cast accounts. Children would make very little way uuless 
they had books to read, and good books, and wished to read them. 
They would require libraries, not necessarily free, but within 
reach of the poor. What was wanted most-was some more coll- 
tent power to take the initiative in education. A Minister of 
Education was good, It was good that there should be such a 
Minister; but it was not good that this Minister should be one to 
change with every Administration. But, whether there was ® 
Minister of Education or not, there ought to be a permanent 
board composed of people selected for their zeal for education an! 
the amount of intelligent study they had given to the subject. !! 
they had such a board, with emissaries of all kinds—inspect rs 
and assistant commissioners—going about the country promotins 
the best ideas and the best methods of education, they would ha‘: 
a chance of attaining to something really national in the way «! 
education, 


ECCENTRIC FUNERAL.—Last Saturday afternoon a novel funeral we 
performed at the romantic village of Entwistle, near Bolton, It was th. 
of # gentleman named Jobn Barlow, a large landed proprietor, whose ple 
of abode was Lower Crow Trees. In obedience to his express wish, tie 
deceased gentleman was interred in a newly-constructed vault in a field on 
the Entwistle Hall estate. The body was carried to the grave, a distaue: 
of a quarter of 2 mile from the house, by eight villagers, and several 
hundred persons assembled to witness the ceremony. At the graveside & 
temporary pulpit and platform, draped in black cloth, had been constructe 4. 
Full choral service was performed by the choir of the Independent c! pel 


sed of immense wealth, he worked on his farm like an ordi- 


h pos 


llework and by means | a swan and that of an ostrich, will be found jewellery and articles of per- | nary labourer, and disdained not to wear the fustian cord common among 
of bazaars jield in their house, had raised the cost of a life-boat. A report | sonal adornment. Like the tokens of St. Valentine, they rangefrom cheap | the operative classes. The field in which he was interred he has given 2% 
was read from Captain David Robertson, R.N., the assistant inspector of | prettiness to costly splendour ; but all alike are characterised by an artiati | the site of a Nonconformist echool-« hapel, and he has also made a beq'ies* 
life-boats, on his reoent visits to the coast, and the proceedings then termi- | quality of design which, a few years ago, was not t© be looked for in the | of £300 towards the building fund, as well as the stoue requisite for the 


nated. ephemeral gifts of a season chapel, He has left a widow and three children 
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onl) to be treated as a palace in the sense that it 
formed part of the property of the Crown. There 
were large state room Hampton Court Palace, 


ERROR). vhich und ly might be used for holding 
A Hlouse of Lords, sitting as a Cc Courts or giving Royal ertainments; and there 
i peers prest nt being the Lor 1 no reason why it might not be fitted up for 
tard Chelmsford, and Lord Colousay u nd service, as Claremont had been within a 
non Monday in thi case, Wl recent period. Under all the circumstances, it 
in June last. It was a procees in ppeared to hi Lordship that there was no 
to reverse a judgment of th reasonable distinction between this case and tha 
wr Chamber, sitting in error, f 1 tl of Ke isingt Palace, and still less di tion 
of Exchequer, aflirming a judgment of that | between it ¢ 1 that of Holyrood House, Th 
; + i favour of the defendants, in an informa. | question of Royal residences was rather one for 
‘of intrusion filed against them by the the « sideration of the Legislature than for a 
wy-General, for having unlawfully intruded | court of law; but, with all respect to the decision 
“Majesty's ancient Royal palace of Hamp- | of the Court below, he was of opinion that their 
aur The defendants, Dakin and Besley, | )t! ent ought to be reversed. 
a in February, 1865, Sherifis of Middl ! rd ( he Imsford, with great deference to his 
the other defendants were their oflicer A e and learned friend, did not think this ques- 
it of ti. fa., at the suit of one Hirchsfeld, issucd | tion wa tele d by any previous decision, He was 
vet the goods of Lord Henry Gordon, having | 0f vpinion that no capabilities for the immediate 
‘lodged with the Sheriffs, they made out the residence of Royalty were to be found at Hampton 
. nt, and on Feb, 10 seized the goods and furi- Court | Ou the contrary, he thought its 
an the suite of apartments in Hampton Court | Whole ion ited that it had ceased to 
1 bv her Majesty to Lady Henry Gordon, | be Royal residence. He therefore held that the 
wife of Lord Gordon. On a remonstranc nt of the Court of Exchequer Chamber 
tsuch conduct, as being a violation of the } » affirmed. ; x: 
ileges of the palace, and of an undertaking 1 lo y ulso concurred in the decision of 
<m Lord Henry Gordon that they might re- the Court below. ae 
sor at any time if they had a right to do so, the Lhe appeal was consequently dismissed, 
riffs’ oflicers withdrew, but, alter a few days, 
utered nome mis ea ae Lg Soren POLICE. 
niture In question. sonsequence, Wever, O 
ie bankniptcy of Lord Gordan, the execution ne = BITC oe — At Marlborough- 
reditor was unable to apply the proceeds in satis- Saturdiy, Mr. Hart, landlord of the 
tion of his debt. These proceedings being Thirteen itons, Castle - street, 
jTomned # violation of the privileges of the palace, quare, was summoned before Mr. 
present information was filed. Hampton Court rdpli + in his house. 


Palace was built by Cardinal Wolsey in 1514, « 
nresented by him to Henry VIII, in bk 


which period it had constituted part of | {Wwelve len and two soldiers playing at cards, 
Royal demesnes appurtenant to the Crown of there being fourpence in copper on the table. As 
England. The palace continued to be a place of | S00 & he ente red the room the cards and money 
ccasional residence of the Sovereign until some | Were plekea t On speaking to the de fendant, 
e in the reign of George II., who was the last | He repiic da, JW ell, I suppose the y were playing 
sovereign who personally occupied it. In the] for a pot of beer. a Lhe defe udant had kept 
lace are a suite of rooms called the state apart- the house two years, and there was no con- 
ts, containing a collection of pictures, the pro- viction against him. The defendant, in reply 

iy of the Crown: a room known as the ** With- | t the charge, said he strictly prohibited 


to which the public, under cer- 
culations, are permitted to have access; 


gallery which the public are not permitted 
A guard of honour is always on duty 
e pa ace, and Divine service is performed 
in the Chapel Royal therein by a chaplain ap 
nted by the Crown. The Sove reign also hi 
ow in the chapel, and this pew was used a few 
since by his Royal Highness the Princ: 


nd. The palace and the gardens are main- i : 

ned and 1 ie ti order by the Crown, and the | the summous to stand over for a fortnight, the 
erown in the vinery are forwarded to the | police then to report as to the conduct of the 

ice where her Majesty may be residing. ‘The | house. ‘The defendant would be much obliged if 


1 gardener and his assistants are appointed by the magistrate would inform him whether card- 
Lord Steward; scutinels are appointed at the | playmg was altogether prohibited in a public- 
rious entrance and the Lousekeeper formerly | house. Mr. Knox said, if a licensed victualler 
ployed servants to show the pictures, and | Was summonc d_ before him for permitting 
cived a fee for such view as a perquisite of | cardplaying in his house, and it was shown 
There several other departments | that ne ither money nor money's worth was 


ace in the occupation of private in- 
‘The present was the first instance 


which a writ of fi, fa, had been executed 
within the palace. The defendants alleged that 
writs of capias had been on several occasions 
xecuted in the palace, but they did not allege 
the officers of the Crown knew that such 

had been so executed, This question the 
Court of Exchequer decided in favour of the 
respondents by a majority of twoto one, and, the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber being equally 
ided, the judgment of the former Court was 
med. After the hearing before their Lord- 
hips the learned Judges replied to the question 
put to them; Myr. Baron Cleasby, Mr. Justice 
Keating, and Mr. Justice Brett beir opinion 
1 upon the facts stated a writ of ti. fa. could 


t be executed within the precincts of Hampton 
Court Palace without the pennission of tiie Lord 
Steward or other proper officer of her Majesty's 

usehold; while Mr. Justice Blackburn and Mr. 


Mellor were of opinion that process could | 


ecuted within the precincts of the palace, 
The Lord Chancellor, after a full review of the 
cts, said the true question was whether the 
ascs of Kensington Palace and Holyrood Palace, 
hich had been referred to on behalf of the 
torney-General, were identical in circum- 
necs with the present case that their Lordships 
lit to consider Hampton Court as a privileged 
With respect to Kensington Palace, Lord 
nborough, in 1809, in the case of ‘* Winter v. 
* said that not only were emblems and 


ar 


’ 


igus of Royal dignity preserved there, but the | 


rtments exelusively appropriated to her 
jesty’s use were, by her immediate servants, 
t ready to receive her at any time ; while others 
re kept, in like manner, for her officers, and no 
1 use Was mad 


le of the rest of the palace as 
reclude or materially interrupt her Majesty's 


un to it whenever she might choose to 
so. At Hampton Court Palace the State apart- 


uts were still reserved, as also the gardens, and 
palace was kept up as a possible, if not a pro- 
ble, Royal residence. With regard to the case 
the Earl and Countess of Strathmore v. 
ug,” it was there held that the palace of Holy- 
| was privileged against the execution of civil 
ss within it; although, at the time when the 
tion arose (in 1820), no Sovereign of England 
otlund had ever entered it since the time of 
« Stuarts, and it had not been actually a Royal 
dence since the time of James I. In that 
Lord Gifford said, ‘*It is ungues able 
Holyrood House has not been abandoned 
Reyal palace by his Majesty, and that 
tual presénce of the King is not necessary 
erve the existence of the privilege.’ That 
determined on these grounds:—That 
© was a sentinel kept there; that part of the 
ture of the rooms where the goods were 
d was Crown furniture; and that Holyrood 
use had been a Royal palace, and the Sovereign 
ght have come to reside there. All the autho- 
agreed in this, that it was not the question 
vetual and distinct residence—of whether or 
there was a probability of the on 
there—but the question came ub 
ee to this, whether there was 


tio 


Sovere 


t a distinct and 
wv abandonment of the palace so that they 
lleay it was abandoned as a residence was 


of 


cs when residing at the White Lodge, Rich- 


vey, C 10, said that on the 22nd 
ult. he visited the defendant’s house, and saw 


gaming in his house, and no cardplaying was 
going on when the police entered. Mr. Knox 
said, as the fact of gaming was denied, he must 
hear further evidence. Police-Constable Campbell, 
© 209, was called, and he corroborated the evi- 
dence of the sergeant. The defendant called a 
witness, who stuted that the soldiers had been 
at cards before the police entered the 


iving 


room, but they were not playing when the polic« 
}inade their appearance. ‘The money had been put 


down for another pot of beer. Mr, Knox ordered 


| played for, he certainly should not convict, The 
| defendant would be glad to know what games 
| were permitted ina public-house. Mr. Knox said 
the law was this :—Alehouse-keepers may keep a 
billiard-table, or a bagatelle-board, or instrument 
used in any game of the like kind without being 
| licensed or liable to a penalty for suffering them 

to be used, for they are no longer unlawful games; 
.| but if either of these games or any other games, 
./ as bowls, tennis, and the like, or cards, dice, &c., 
| be played for money or money’s worth, or there 
| be betting at the games, with the knowledge of 
| the alehouse-keeper, that constitutes gaming; and 
if the publican is aware of that fact, it will then 
come within the provisions which prohibit “ any 
gaming whatsoever.’”’ Mr. Hart was much obliged 
| tor this information, which would be useful to him 
and many others, 


At the Thames Police Court on Monday, Mr. 
W. Muddle, landlord of the Victoria public-house, 
was Charged with harbouring a police-constable in 
his house while on duty. Police-sergeant Gill, of 
the K division, was on duty in St. Leonards-road, 
Bromley, a few mornings since, and missed a 
constable named Johu Squire from his beat. He 
suspected the missing constable was enjoying 
himself in the Victoria, in St. Leonards-road, 
and watched a side door for a quarter of an 
}hour. Directly after one o'clock two men came 
lout of the house, and Sergeant Gill entered with 
| Constable Richardson, No. 314 K§ and saw Squire 
endeavouring to conceal himself behind a project- 
ing corner in a division of the bar. Gill said, 
‘Don’t you know this is exceedingly wrong? 
you ought to be on duty;’’ to which Squire re- 
plied, **I ha only been in the house five 

minutes.’’ Richardson, 314 K, confirmed Ser- 
geant Gill, The defendant said that he saw 
| Squire enter his house and retire to the back of it 
and unbolt a door. He saw no more of the police- 
|constable, and thought he quitted his house 
directly afterwar He called witnesses, whose 
evidence was very unsatisfactory. Squire was 
also called, and admonished that he was not bound 
to answer any question that would criminate him- 
self. He admitted that he was in the Victoria on 
the morning in question. The magistrate inflicted 
the full penalty of £5 on the defendant. 
PensEcuTions.—Mr. J. B. 
Wright, the secretary of the sociation for 
Enforcing the La ainst Sunday Trading, at- 
tended at Hammersmith Police Court, on Wed- 
nesday, to support 2 number of summonses against 
persons for selling their goods on a Sunday in the 
neighbourhood of Kensal New Town. The sum- 
monses were taken out under the Lord’s Day Act, 
which was passed in the reign of King Charles II, 
Mr. Wright withdrew several of the surnmonses, 
is the defendants had promised not to offend 
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again. In some of the cases wrong addresses 
had been given. In one summons a war- 
rant was granted. Mr. Wright also applied 
for several other summonses. Mr. Ingham 
rend out the first portion of the section, 
whi was as follow “That all the laws en- 

ted am force concerning the observation of 


nd repairing to the church 
y put in execution, and that 
y person and persons whatsoever shall 


he Lord's Day, 
thereon, be caretu 


ls 


a 
1] 
i} 


iD 


TEA 


on every Lord's Day apply themselves to the ob- 
servation of the same by exercising themselves 
thereon in the duty of piety and true religion, pub- 
licly and privately.’ He asked Mr. Wright whether 
he had found a method of applying that part of the 
ection. Mr. Wright s he had not. Mr. 
Ingham: * Then L am afraid the other part of 
the ; is not of much use.’’ The summonses 
Were granted, 


ection 


Aw Artrun Trick.—Elizabeth Jordan, thir- 
teen years of age, a sharp-looking child, who gave 
her address 39, Baldwin's-gardens, was placed at 
the bar at Southwark, on Wednesday, charged 
with endeavouring ‘to obtain by means of false 
pretences a sovereign from the Somerset House 
branch of her Majesty's Post Office ; also 5s. from 
av receiving-house in the Waterloo-road. Matthew 
Morris, accountant at the Somerset House branch 
of the Post Office, said that about half-past 


eleven on the previous forenoon the prisoner came 
into their oflice and asked for two shillings’ worth 


of postage and one shilling’s worth of receipt 
stumps, requesting him to wrap them in paper. 
He did and demanded the from her. 
She in the most impudent manner said, ‘1 gave 
youwa sovereipn,’’ He told her she had done nosuch 
thing, and, finding that she persisted in her false- 
hood, he told her to fetch her mother; and when 
she left the oflice he communicated with one of 
the telegraph messengers and told him to follow 
her. Witness next saw her in custody at the 
police station. Mary Ann Homer said her hus- 
band was pos ster at 105, Waterloo-road. 
Between twelve and one onthe previous afternoon 
the prisoner came in and asked for two shillings’ 
worth of postage and one shilling’s worth of 
receipt stamps. When she had put them in paper 
and asked her for the money, the prisoner said she 
had given her two half-crowns a few minutes 
previously, Witness told her it was false, as 
she had not taken any money for some 
time. She, however, persisted in 
ment, when witness took her 
counter and asked her where 
She replied that she lived at King Wit- 
ness then asked her if such was the case why did 
she come all the way to Waterloo-road for stamps. 
She replied ‘* because she was going to her aunt 
at the Victoria station.’’ At that moment the 
telegraph messenger came in and told her what 
she hael done at Somerset House. A constable 
was then scent for, and she was given into cus- 
tody. Police-Constable 189 L said he took her to 
the police-station, where she was searched, and 
nothing was found on her but two pawnbrokers’ 
duplicates. The magistrates remanded her until 
Tuesday next, to enable the officer to make further 
inquiries about her. 


50 3s. 


her state- 
round 
she 


the 
lived. 


“Uncie Dick's Daruinc.’’—Last Saturday 
an application was made to the Master of the 
Rolls by the defendant in the case of ‘ Toole v, 
Knowles’? to dissolve an injunction which the 
Master of the Rolls had granted, on an ex parte 
application, to restrain the defendant from play- 
ing at the Theatre Royal, or elsewhere in Man- 
chester, the play called ‘* Uncle Dick’s Darling,’’ 
now being performed at the Gaiety Theatre. It 
appeared that the plaintiff purchased this play 
from its author, Mr. J. H Byron, for £500, which 
was to be increased by £100, if it ran a hundred 
nights. It has already been played nearly a 
hundred times, and £40 of the additional £100 has 
been paid. The play had been advertised for per- 
formance at the Manchester theatre for the benefit 
of the loeal charities, and the plaintiff then 
applied for an injunction. For the defendant it 
was urged that Mr. Byron, in December,“1868, 
mortgaged to Mr, Knowles all the plays he had then 
written, and also all plays which he might subse- 
quently write, and gave tohim the exclusive right of 
representing them in Manchester, uutil Mr. Byron 
had paid to the defendant a balance of £2000 then 
due tohim. ‘An affidavit by Mr. Byron was read 
to the effect that Mr. Toole knew of this agree- 
ment between Mr. Byron and the defendant when 
he made his bargain with Mr. Byron. On thé 
other hand, Mr. Toole stated that until after he 
had paid the last instalment of the £500 which he 
agreed to pay to Mr. Byron he was not aware that 
Mr. Knowles claimed any right to play ** Uncle 
Dick’s Darling’’ in Manchester. After some dis- 
cussion, Lord Romilly gave permission to Mr. 
Knowles to play the piece two nights, for the 
benefit of the charities of Manchester, upon his 
undertaking to pay Mr. Toole such damages, if 
any, as the Court should think fit. His Lordship 
also suggested that the parties should come to an 
arrangement. Mr, Toole writes to say that Lord 
Romilly’s advice has been acted on; that all dif- 
ferences between Mr, Knowles and himself with 
regard to ‘Uncle Dick’s Darling’’ have been 
satisfactorily arranged; and that he himself will 
perform in the piece at Manchester, on the 13th 
inst., for the benefit of the local charities. 


DarinG Arrempr At Roprery.—During last 
Saturday Mr. Superintendent Forster and De- 
tective Sergeant Moss were, by the direction of 
Colonel Fraser, the City Commissioner of Police, 
engaged in investigating the circumstances under 
which a daring attempt was made on the morning 
of Friday week to rob the shop of Mr. George 
Attenborough, jeweller and pawnbroker, at the 
corner of Fleet-street and Chancery-lane. About 
eight o’clock that morning, when the shop was 
being opened by an assistant of Mr. Attenborough, 
it was found that the large plate-glass window at 
the corner of the house was broken, apparently 
by an instrument from without. The glass was 
lin. thick, and a hole of the size of half a crown 
had been bored in it, the rest of the pane being 
very much starred. The jewellery and other 
valuable stock, all of which had been left in front 
of the windows as in the daytime, had not 
been disturbed, but a case containing diamond 


ornaments worth £1700 had been slightly 
disarranged, it being within 3 in. of the 
hole made in the glass. Information was 
given to the police, and an examination 
was made of the revolving iron shutter by 


which the window is protected during night. On 
a part of it corresponding with the hole in the 
glass, which is about 3ft. from the ground, a 
piece of paper the same colour as the shutter had 
been pasted, and on removing that a round hole 
of the size of ashilling was visible. This hole had 
evidently been drilled through by some sharp 
instrument, and in that way the glass had been 
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reached, the hole in the latter having been made 
partly by a diamond and partly by a glass-cutter. 
The glass is din. from the inside of the shutter, 
and the case of diamonds was about 7 in. from it. 
lt is surmised that a hooked wire had been intro- 
duced through the holes towards the diamonds ; 
but that the thieves were suddenly disturbed, and 


that it was taken away with the intention of being 
again used before daylight that morning. On 
their leaving, the piece of paper had been pasted 


to the shutter to prevent discovery. The only 
information that has as yet been received 
by the police relating to the attempted robbery 
came from some printers and a cabman, whose ac- 
counts agree in the material particulars, The 
printers were William Howe and John Clements, 
who went to work about one o’clock that morning, 
but, being too early, took a walk with two others 
in Fleet-street. s they passed the foot of 
Chancery-lane they observed three men standing 
in frontof Mr. Attenborough’s shop, two of whom 
followed them through ‘Temple-bar into the 
Strand, and then returned into the City. The 
compositors returned to their work about three 
o'clock, and as they passed Mr. Attenborough’s 
again saw the three men in the same place. On 
hearing of the robbery they gave information to 
the police, and furnished descriptions of the sup- 
posed thieves. The cabman states that about one 
o'clock he saw three men and two women standing 
with their backs towards Mr. Attenborough’s shop, 
and as he passed he asked them if they wanted a 
cab, He noticed that as the policeman on duty 
approached them they went through ‘lemple Bar, 
beyond which the constable did not patrol, aud 
that as he again went round his beat they returned 
to the spot. The cabman took a fare about this 
time, and passed the place again at half-past one, 
when he observed the same menand women. The 
constable approached at the time, and they repeated 
exactly the same manucuvre which the cabman 
had befere witnessed. It is surprising that none 
of the persous who have since given informution 
mentioned to the constables what they had seen ; 
but they explain that they had no idea that a 
robbery was being committed, thinking rather 
that the men and women were persons of loose 
character who wished to escape the attention 
of the police. One of the constables says he saw 
two women and a man at the corner of Chancery- 
lane, but, the circumstance not being unusual, he 
did not take any particular notice of it. It is now 
thought that the women and men were concealing 
one of the party who was boring the hole in the 
shutters and window, and that each time they 
hud recourse to the pasted paper when they left 
the corneron the approach of the policeman from 
the direction of Vetter-lane. The drilling and 
boring could have been, and were, easily con- 
cealed ; and the operations must have been com- 
peratively noiseless on the inside, from the fact 
that one of Mr, Attenborough’s assistants slept in 
a room adjoining the shop and heard nothing of 
What was going on. At present none of the 
persons implicated in the attempted robbery have 
been captured, On March 21 an attempt was 
mjade to drill the shutters of the shop of Mr. 
Massey, a jeweller in Leadenhall-street, in conse- 
quence of which Colonel Fraser caused a warning te 
be given to all the pawnbrokers and jewellers in the 
City whose property is left in their windowsatnight, 
with a view to its better security, and 2000. occu- 
pliers of houses have been advised by the police to 
| protect vulnerable parts of their premises. Among 
others, Mr. Attenborough was cautioned by 
Sergeant Moss, on ‘Tuesday week, not to leave his 
valuable stock at night in the windows, but rather 
tg place it in a saf The answer was that Mr. 
Attenborough believed his property was perfectly 
sdeure, secing that he had iron revolving shutters 
and very thick plate glass, and that an assistant 
slept in an'adjtining room. His fortunate escape 
from ‘a very serious robbery now gives to the 
warning of the police much greater force; and it 
is to be hoped that, in their own interests, the 
proprietors of valuaable property will act on the 
warning of the Commissioner. 

Mvurpuy art Woouiwrcnu.—On Monday and 
Tuesday evenings Mr. Murphy, the well-known 
lecturer on ‘‘Popery and Ritualism Unmasked,’’ 
attended the Lecture Hall, Nelson-street, Wool- 
wich, to give a series of addresses on this subject; 
and, after stormy demonstrations inside, he was 
mobbed on leaving the hall for the railway sta- 
tion by a rough assemblage of Irish and others, 
who threatened him with personal violence. In 
consequence of this several of the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants attended the Woolwich Police Court, 
on Wednesday, to ask Mr. Patteson’s advice, 
with the view of preventing any further lec- 
tures for fear of a riot; but his Worship ex- 
plained that he had no power to interfere; and 
Mr. Edwin Hughes, the solicitor to the Lecture- 
Hall Company, with some of the proprictors, 
explained that the hall had been let for a week 
and that they could not break their contract. 
Consequently, on Wednesday night, when Murphy 
attended the hall to give his third lecture on ** The 
Glories of Mary and of Jesus,’’ a great mob 
gathered outside, and it was deemed advisable to 
call in the services of a strong picket of Royal 
Artillery, with the military police, and a nu- 
merous body of police, under the control of 
Superintendent Griffin, of the R division, and 
Inspectors Cooper and Batt, mounted and carrying 
revolvers, As Murphy left the hall another 
attempt was mad to mob him, but the presence 
of the police and military awed the assailants, and 
Murphy and his friends got away safely to the 
Royal Arsenal railway station. 
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BANKRUPTS,.—J, H, CULPECK, Peckham, fellmonger—A. 
M. GREER, Upper Thames-street, commission agent —B, 
HAIGH and .MO Aidermanbury, woollen merchants— 
. H. HEATHCOTE, P on, Major—F, H. JAMES, New 
street, tailor—R. JUNG, Ha tock-hill, merchant—G, 


‘helsea, timber merchant—C. THORP, C lon, paper- 
1 manufacturer—E, A, HART, Wimpole-s et, Caven- 
di-h-square, surgeon — J IARRIS. ewh n, grocer — A, 


- 
HEBDEN and W. POXNCROF" 


Is, Leeds, prus- 
siate of potash manufacture 


Tipton, grocer 


¥. A. D. JEULSING, Birming . commi sion agent —(, 
M‘BETH, Newport, Monmouthshire, Innkeeper. 
Turepay, APRIt 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLEL H, CLEVERTON, 


Fast Stonehouse stant Pay maste 


picture dealer 


As . B, LEWIS, Exeter, 


BANKRUPTS.—J, W. CHILD, Walworth-road, grocer—W, 
HALL, Totienham. pianoforte manufactnrer — H. W. M. 
VAUGHAN, Worship-rtreet, cabinetmaker—J. A. BENSON, 


Trout bec innkeeper — W. J. CALOW, Manchester, corn 
factor —K. HINTON, Southampton. inukeeper—J. CLARE, 
Cadishead, farmer—F. A. D, JENKING, Birmingham, com- 
mission agent—T. M‘KENNA, Manchester, elothesdealer=T, 
NEIL, Darlington, grocer 
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HE 5S) By W. F. TAYLOR. “Pretty and flowing.” £3 68. the Full Dress, SPRING DRESSES.—The New. Stripes, Checks, and Fancy FOREIGN SCENES, 
Bong. By W. PF. fe J Z . ‘Textile Fabrics, $s, 11d. to 25s, Fu CBB. 
y . ‘The air is simplicity itself."’—Vide Orchestra, = SPRING ESSES.—The 5 venat 1 Gaz de Cham- The Imperial and Royal Visits to Italy and th. 
pide Standart cor 1) stamps.-Lonion: Published only. by | 6 00 PIECES of GLACE STRIPES, | S?BING DRESSES.—The New rena ies adding or General The Opening ef the Suez Canal, > 14 ‘Be Katt. 
Rongnrt Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. Order of a! comprising 14 different Designs, Wear, ss. $d. s. Full Dress. The Hurs Commemoration at Prague, 
Musiceellers. beautifully Coloured, SPRING DRESSES,—The largest Variety, at the most Economl- Incidents of the Political Changes in France, 
£278. 6d., £2 14s, txl., £2 19s. Gd., the Full Dress, cal Prices. if Fe Sere Ai Chitose, and Occurrences there, 
a —— ee —— q a y mdon, W, ihe Pantin Tragedy, 
HUN THE THING THAT’S WRONG, See Scar aie = 198, Regent-street, London as Tamrndion cm Dalinaala. 
\ FRIEND.—The great Motto Song, as sung by Mr. R. HENE and BROCH E SILK 8, ae es Humboldt’s Centenary at Berlia, 
1 Greene, with immense success. Written by W. 8. Passmore ; in Light and Dark Colours, * AKER and CRISI’S Events in Spain, Political and Social, 
composed by THOMAS THORPE. Sent post-free for 18 stamps. £2148. 6d. and 3 gs. the Full Dress, 38, 11d. ( Washing Satteens, The Laying of the French Atlantic Cable, 
London: Joun Suerugnp, 20, Warwick-lane, E Especially Attractive. to + Piques, Percales, The Insurrection in Cuba, 
- ——— — — — —— Ss. ( Britliants, Cambrics, Boones in = Sreveh Colony in Senegal. 
r i White Piques Extraordinary, 4s. tid. to 15s, ne Centra’ tsrkets, and other Scenes Ilustratiy¢ 
# Demy, br0: ts Oe eee UEP Mone ee PLENDID COLLECTION Tatterns free.—198, Regent-street. of Life in Paris. 


Prince Artbur in Ameriea, 


of every description of the richest qualities in The Cecumenical Council at Rome, 


Plain and Fancy Silks, Satins, 


ALKER AND WEBSTER COMBINED 


e IN A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- Moire Antiques, Velvets, &c., » nr To wWpww The Amsterdam Intervational Exhibition. 
GUAGE, wherein the Debniaone: of Weraner ae anal specially manufactured dor Bridal and Court Costumes, JL LustRa TIONS 3 REE. New Jackets HOME SCENES 

ctation of Walker are united and brought into conformity with 6} gs. to 12 gs, the Train. Sty lv pes *, J ckets wz : 

h f th esent time. All the New Words ere intro- » 5 SINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. = New I etticoats, Childrens Jackets. | The Queen Opening Blackfriars Bridge and the Holborn Via Yne 
ie dient ant may San Tere ae ewetaly decry | __rrrrvrre’ ee ee eres Fhe itnes of Wale as chest, Walon fe 
ed. OHN LONG .A.M., LL.D. aac = a c val Exhibition, 

= Lonaon: WitLiamM Tac, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. EW FABRIC. — NEW DESIGNS. The King of the Belgians and the Volunieers at Buck 1) aw 

rf - - - —— FOULABDE POIL DE CHEVRE 


QAMILY MOURNING, Palace, 
4 . 
made up and trimmed in the most correet taste, may be | The Wallace Monument at Stirling, 


This charming novelty possesses all the rich brilliance of i 
¥ obtained at the most reasonable prices Baby Show at North Woolwich Gardens, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; free by post, és. 4d., Japanese Silk, and can be had in plain colours of every hue, 


ANLY GAMES FOR OYS (THE 


and in Printed Designs of rere excellence. at PETER ROBINSON'S, ‘The Grand Anglo-American University Boat-Race, 
BOOK OF): A Practical Guide to the Indoor and Ont- 1 plain Colours, 16s. od. the Dress ; the Rich Hatters, 288. 6d. | Goods are sent, free of charge, for selection, to all parts of | The Smithfield Clab Cattle Show, 
, door Amusements of all Seasons, Dy Captain CRAWLEY, | patterns free.—PETEK KOBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, | England (with Dressmaker, if desired), upon receipt of letter, | Chrisumas Scenes end Sketches, 
Author of “The Billiard Book,” &c. Iustrated by Jobe London, W. order, or telervram: and Patterns are sent, with Book of, lilus- | Scenes at the Theatres, Choral Festivals, &o, 
Proctor end other. ee on trations, to all parts of the world. Fires and Explosions, 
wees srsepran Tee Tae) Penoree: lane) Cheapelie: R EARLY SPRING DRESSES The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, Funerals of the late Lord D. rby and of Mr, Peabody, 
BEE {RSS ieee — FO 24 wt Eh att nies ~ 256 to 262, Regent-street, London. The Tower Subway and its Construction, 

MVRE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION OIL DE CHEVRE.—HALF PRICE, The largest & most economical Mourning Warehouse in Europe. MILITARY SCENES, 
ft Embellished with 500 Pieces of this beautiful Fabric, having aJl the PETER ROBLNSON’s, . 


appearance of Rich Glacé Silk, at 188. 9d. the Full Dress; 
usual! price 378. 6¢. Can be had in brilliant Shades of Light 
Blue, Maize, Vert Lumiére, Grey, Mauve, Orange, Rose, &c, 


NOVELTIES FOR LADIES. 
ARLY SPRING DRESSES. 


Review at Windsor in Honour of the Pacha of Egy pt, 
ah Voluntears at Lahr ep and at Shoeburynens, 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE _ for | Foreigs Volunteers in Belgium. 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced more | Reviews at Ch&ions, Lyons, Constantinople, Alexandria, Cuiro,& ‘ 


than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated ip 
by the sateant process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond MARINE SCENEs. 
all 


ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
* om Drawizgs made by Artists who aecompented the Army, 
ferming a most interesting reliable record and description of that 
extraordinary Campaign. 
In a folic volnmo, carefully printed on toned paper, neatly 
Ddound in cloth, gilt edges, price one guinea, 


Published the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS Office, 194, Rich Satine Oloth, all Wool, New Colours. 21s. the Dress. doubt the best article next to sterling silver that can be used | Departure of I.M.S Monarch with Remains of Mr, Peaboey 
Strand, W.C. ; and to be had of all Booksellers, Spring Repps, Ditto Wool Poplins, 15s, (id. to 188. #d. agauch. either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test | Collisions in the Thames and at Sea. 
Roman Sioths, Spring Serges, &c., from 11s. Gd. to 14s, 9d, can it be distinguished from real silver. The Great Eastern laying the French Atlantic Cable, 


a - ° Petroleum Fire on Board the Ledy Wedehvuuse, 
| Eval Bead. | rhreas King * | The Ship Strethnaven ameng Icebergs, 


~ r a] Al Grand Collection of Rich Foreign Novelties. 
; TANOFORTES.—MOORE and MOORE } patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford et. W § ; 
The Turkish Ironclad War-ehip Moyini-Zafir, 


LET on HIRE the following PLIANOFORTES for three 


dilver. Shell 
ears; after which, and without any further charge whatever, BLEACHED BY A PATENT PROCESS eae ' | Tne Royal Dockyard at Deptford, 
é is janoforte becomes the property of the hirer :—Pianettes, - r 2 Tag , o Be ae : 
! 3} ge. por quarter; Piccolos, 3 gs. per quarter ; Cottage Pianos, HITE “*CABLE-CORD”’ PIQUE (Real). | rabte Forks or Spoons, per doz rival io £4412 ‘50 Be ne eee eam SBD TAVASTINE. 
j j 108, per quarter ; Drawing-room Model Oottage, £3 17s. per Specially adapted for Ladies’ Costumes. This Cordis | Dessert do, do. do. |120]1 70)1100}/1N0 The Asylum for Idiots at Barlewoo 
: quarter. These instruments are warranted, and of the best J neavier than any previously introduced. Tea Spoons . s * .10140101990]1 1011 26 St Peter's Church Caen, Francs, 
: manufacture. Extensive Ware-Rooms. Can be had in halt Maize, and three distinct shades of White. e EOS ree eee ke The Convalescent Horpital at Eastbou 
104 and 1065, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C, Also, the Honeycomb Piqué—a special novelty. These are all as stro aly plated, and are in every§respect at Drinking -Fountain in Regent's Park. 
Ju award, International Exhibitioa, 1862: Honourable Patterns of all the above, Is. 444 and 1s. 64d. per yard. least equal to what other houses ure selling as their first quality New Enst and West India Docks at Poplar, 
Mention for good and cheap Pianos to Moore and Moore, PETER ROBINSON, 103’ to 108, Oxtord-street, London, | ** Very BT eer DiLOeS FIDDLE PATTERN zeus 5 Btean-Carviage for Short Distance 
_ —— - 4 Ni Tum 0 ova, Ine. 
7 aa Table Spocnsand Forks... «+ £128, doz, Sailors’ Daughters’ t A 
ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S SEVERAL THOUSAND PIECES OF Desert Spoons, 1s, ; ‘Tea Spoons, 10s, per doz. Jewish Synagogue ot Wimembourg, Wresoe 
Easy Torms, at 2, 2}, 3, and 4 guineas per 4 arter, ICH FRENCH PRINTED PIQUES, Finn snd Cones Sets, Electro Silver in g! variety, from The Louvre at Paris, 
| Ware hdoms, 10 su M6, ishopsvatoatet Within, B.C Percale, Hetants, Satine, e, Gils fo Sintec, Wanker’ et rae toc ereeraed | anche ow Torah, 
" 1 7 . 8 18s. ; ; . 6d, 58.3; C 
| : French Peetaloe: Caceelen nt Brien mero, the Dress. Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. ee Gommemorasve Sanareeos ak Geneva 
% OORE and MOORE extend their Three- Fine British Percales, Cambrica, &c., 58. 6d. the Dress.” rove largest tock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and The Sacred Bull of Seringham, India, 
{ Years’ System of Hire to Purchase to all parts of Great f Rich ‘ Cable Cord” Piqués, Elogant Designs, 158, 6d. the Drees. | “Ait kinda of reins ee i ae orks and Carvers, Statues: Of Marshal Moncey; of Goethe; of Marshal Massena 
€ Britain, carriage free.—104 and 205, Bishopsgate-street, E.C. Patterns Free.—PETERK ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-st., W, William 8. burton. ‘L i hing Iyonme ger by appointment ee Teabeey: 
e sa pee to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. sends a Catalogue, containing PICTURES. 
: OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, | TRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, | 1) tice and tanstf the tare sine ieee eee Le Cherity. By Filey. ee 
Sold by al considerably under value. 39, Oxtord-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and, 4, Newman, ve or The Dee oes, By Luminais. 
th plationers 1a Ladies’ Plain Borders, full aie, 5s. 94. (@ good quality) to 94s. id 6, Perry's-place ; avd 1, Newman-) an ‘With theo t Dereurtne a Fomarite Auther. By Geldie, 
roughout the World. § the dozen. railway facilities the cost of delivering goods to the most distant Far Away. By Wyburd, 
i — Ladies’ Hem-stitched, full size, 7s. 11d.to 278, Od, the dozen. | parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. William 8. Burton will Hesitation, By ubner, 
j H ALF A MILLION has been Paid Tactes, Reavectseres ” 1: a ~ - oa always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, Landscape Erewing. 37 Leslie. 
by the Peter Robinson has full confidence in calling particularatten-| — ~ - _ue Leundress. By Hebert, 
=i RAILWAY PASSENGEES' ASSURANCE COMPANY tion to this 1, ashe considera tt the best’value that ‘has LACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE tiie idk 
os been subm: lor some time past. OT ~ 
i Compensation for Accidents of All Kinds. A sample dozen or half dozen of any price sent free, or by Elkingto ‘ . ‘The Rendesvoes. By Darjou, 
7 ington and Co.'s Patent Process, A Sweet Breakfast. By Borckmann, 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures £1000 at Death and | patterns of the assortment. is equal in wear to Steiling Silver. A great assortment of Cak: 
P| / fn Allowance at the rate of £6 per Week for Injury. PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-strect, London, —_| Baskets, Crust Frames, Wish Garvers, he, ot aodpengpel Rrra avon Vier ORT EAIRS. 
Offices—64, Cornbill ; and 10, Rogent-street, every purchaser, 
1 ILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, S PRING FASHIONS. “Babe Fonts (riddle Pattera—Per dos.)£1 19 Oand1 10 0 Frisess, Wied of Roumania 
Teaver oo ee ls 0, 110 0 2 
PETER ROBINSON'S 8 a oo owe si The late Karl of Derby. 
, RITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, General Mantie, Jacket, and Shawl Department, Duntins Sf oO Oeste Lord Mayor Besley. 
Kuston-road, London, for every description except Mourning, TeaSpoons.. ..  .. , +. 013.0), 018 0 Bir J. D. Coleridge., 
MORISON'S ie Nos. 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. Richard and John Slack, 336, Strand, London, Sir K. P, Collier, 
: VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES, ‘The Illustrated Manual ready in a few days. ° The Bev. Dr. Cumming, 
1 The vite eee Hy elas ot Morisonian Bystem. Wn Dantan, the French Soalpton, 
. The rinciple ie in the 8 A organs 
3, Everythixg in the body 1s derived from the blood. RENCH MEBRINOS, Finest Quality and ILMER and SON’S DINING-TABLES, Mr. Austen H. Layard, 
3. All constitutions are radically the same. Double Width, at 28. the yard, Popline de Roubaix, made Sideboards, Dinner-Waggons, &c —The } assortment General Lebmat. 
4. All diseases arize from impurity of the blood. (Why, then, | only of soft Wool, at #« 94., Ife, Od., and 14s, 94. the Full Dreas, | Of Dining-room Furniture in the United Kingdom to be seen, H. W. Longfellow, the Poet. 
; poison the blood by Vaccination ?) All brilliant and durable Colours, not to be equalled in and | ready for delivery, at 31 snd 3%, Berners-ntreet, Oxford-atreet, W. Baron Leys, Belgian Painter, 
By price a ea é 
| 6, Pain and disease have the same origin. quality, Patterns sent, Plane taken and Katimates given free of charge. Bishops hiieece and Moberley. 
8, From the intimate connection subsisting between mind and HARVEY and 00,, Lambeth House, sail ar eels: es Marshal Kiel, Rouher, M. te Beuve. 
body. the heaith of the one must conduce to the serenity of the Woatminster Bridge, & E,  ¥ Marshal Saldanha, &o, 
er. , 
bg ote nt ny etna et INAHAN'S LL, WHISKY, DUBLIN = 
0 BERBE. e IN, 1865. lebrated o} is! i . 
I. The discovery of a Vegvtable Medicine was a desideratum. ICH SILKS, in Dreases, at 25s. 6d., fained the Dublin Prige Medal. It is. pure, alld, tm ellow, de. | With numerous other Miscellaneous Engravings, and a;complete 


Sis, 64,, 402, and 450, Black Gros Grains, Glecés, and 
made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for wear, 
wide width, at 30 jd. per yard, Richest Black Moires, yar 
wide, 108, od, per yard, Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and 00,, 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8.E, 


icious, and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 36 dof ing an for 

retail houses in London; by the agente in as ae May be ordered through any Bookseller or News Agent in the 
towne of England; or wholesale, at 8, Great Windmill-street, | United Kingdom ; or of the Publisher, T, Fox, 3, Oatherine- 
London, W.—Observe the red seal, pink label, and branded cork, | ®t*eet, Strand, London. 

* Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


) 9. Thia discovery was made by James Morison, the Hygeiat, 

who, by force of ystem, proclaimed “the med, 

| | the su! 2d 
| 


Morlson's Medicines are sold by the Hygeian Agents and 
al) Medicine Venders, 


7 HE HAIR.—Of the numerous compounds 


constantly announced for promoting the Growth or Re- 
production of the Hair, few survive, even in name, beyond a 
wa pele period; whilst the MACASSAR OIL of Mesers. 
ROWLAND and BONS, with a reputation unparalleled, is still 
on the increase in public estimation. The patronage of Koyaity 
| throughout Europe, and the high esteem in which thie Oil fs 


ical liberty of 


é K ING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Portugal- 
A LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES. street, Linooln’s-inn.—The Committee call special atten- 
The above ALES are now being supplied in the finest con- tion tothe FIVE SHILLING SUBSCRIPTION-LIST just opened 
dition, in Bottles and Casks, by FIN ILATER, MACKIE ty, them, and articularly request all ms interested in 
TODD, and CO., at their London bridge Stores, S.k, 2 berecbarege ae edical Schools to join this list, as an example to 
Bankers—Messra, Twining and Co,, Messrs. Coutts and Co, 


A U C E.—LEA and PERRINS.—The Mesors. Hoares, Mesers. Drummond, and Messrs, Williams, Deacon 


e DRESSES 
7, SIMPSON and CO. are OFFERING 
° 4 large and remarkably cheap Parcel of 
DRESS MATERIALS, 
including a Lot of New teason’s Goods, 
prices 4jd., 5jd., Szd., LL sd, Ofd., lOZd., and 12Zd. per 
, 


yard. , : . and Co ¥. ALFRED BBDWRLL, Vice-Chairman. 
; universally held, together with numerous testimonials of its A Parcel of Family Linens, considerably below the present “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pr i . cretary 
} 7 fone constantly received by the Proprietors, afford the | market prices, ss Ss ? ibaa 1S ‘The only Good Sauce,”’ improves the’ Apretiig eer oe Ws WALDRON, & E 

best saree BIS9 of its merits. 65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), Farringdon-street, City, Digestion. Unrivailed for Piquancy and flavour. Ask for Lea 


id by Chemists and Perfumers. 


and Derrins’s Sauce, Beware of Imitations, and se 
Here hg are and Tabla. Agente nose ANCER HOSPITAL, London and 
“ a “iL, ndou ; and sold by all Dealers in Sauces Brom pton.—1851,—Office, 167, Piceadill: ike Bond-st.) 
throughout the World, The following FORM of LEGACY is recom: us i— 
“I give and bequeath untothe Treasurer for the time being of 
the Cancer Hospital, London, situete at No, 167, Piccadilly, and 


AIR DYE. — BATCHELOR'’S 
INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original 
Packets, the best in the world, black or brown. ‘The only one 


C RIN{O LIN ES.—THOMSON’S New 
* Panier " Crinolines surpass all their former 
productions, both in elegance of shape and 

perfect comfort in wear, Ladies should at 


j that remedies the evil effects of bad dyes. 4s. 6il., 7s., and 14s. once see them. When you ask for siso in the Fuiham-road, Brompton, Middlesex, the sum ef £— 
| Sit RO Gnat wsntagn aces W. ad asa LENFIELD Lr oe Setit Eaaaeeabo testes et 
tity: i. in STARCH, iand, to be applied towards carrying on the charitable designs o! 


(C$ossETS. —THOMSON’S “‘Glove-Fitting”’ 
Corsets still further improved this senson, are 
now the perfection of careful manufacture, 


BF oa EG the said institution.’ By order, H. J. SUPP, 
{a8 inferior kinds are often substituted oe 


for the sake of extra profits. RITISH ORPHAN ASYLUM, Slough 


dy LENFIELD 
STARCH. 


‘ Exclusively used in the Royal Laundry ; 


CAUTION !—THOMSON’S Manufactures 


x . . (situate at Clapham-rise twenty-nine years), for the Orphan. 
ot te the floond, Starch eee eat, GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. che Midole Classes of all Denominations, and from every pert cf 
} ed. are persistently imitated and the inferior P oe eer = 1 oT i . 
Awarded Prize Medal for it 4 : P 8’ 8 C O C OA, | the British Empire, 
ward riz al for its superiority, article forced on purchasers, for the sake of J Ath hly practical education is afforded to 170 Us, baved 

t Beware cf spurious imitatiens, extra profit. The Name and Trade Mark (a Tint BREAKFAST. Taaiicn upon he 108 nog se Holy eriptere, pay 
pe! S = rown), stamped on every genuine articles “lined Packets only, label The resources of this long-essablished Institution have suffered 
i j Oo MORE MEDICINE form the only security. James Epps and Co., Homeopathic t hemists, London, most severely durin, the past eas. 
f — Annual subscriptions and donations will be most thankfully 


. DU BARRY'S Delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD i 
eradicates Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Cough, Asthma, Consump- W. F, THOMAS and 00.’8 


reoeived, the Instieution being unendowed. 
. OR COUGHS, OLDS sT : ‘Treasurer. 
ton, Depittty, sien gt es = Fiatulency, Vhlegm, ATENT SEWING-MACHINE 8, BRONCHITIS, and’ I pe SOLES, oy a 
ing, Wasting, Palpitation ; Nervou nates, ‘and Liver Gom. adapted for every Kind of Work, of the day tx Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORUDYNE CHARLES Len, M.A. Hon, Seca, 
saints. Cure No. 68,41%:' Rome.—The health of the Help | Domestic Machines. simple and noiseless, Lock-atiteh, £3158, | few doses will cure incipient cases, Caution.—The extraordinar AUBREY C. PRicu, ina.} se 
‘ather te excellent since he has taken Du Barry's Food, and nbs The celebrated No. 2, £10 medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vite ALFRED MACKSEZIE, Secretary. 


The Original Patentees, | and 2 Cheapside ; and 


Holiness cannot praise this excellent food too highly.""—Du Regent-circus, Oxfurd-street, Lonaon. 


Barry and Co,, 77, ut-street, London, W.; and 163, W 
ati . New York. In Tins, at ls. 14d. ; ilb., 2s. 9 
Also DU BARKY’S REVALENTA CHOCOLAT 
, Ib., 24. ; 1ID., 3s. Gd. ; 2ID., 6s. ; 121b., B08.; 241b,, Sha. ; 
j BARRY'S PERFECTION OF PURE CHOCOLATE, } 
1 lb., 40., at all Grocers.” 


impo ce that the public should obtain the genuine, which is Offices, 75, Cheapside, London. 
id under the tection of Government authorising « Bankers —Meeare, Williaias, Deacon, and Co., Birchin-lane ; and 
stamp bearing the we “ Dr, J. Collis B: lorodyne,” | Mesers, Heywood, Brothers and Co., Manchester. 
without which none is genuine hancellor eaomnanahichs EET a 
or a Hage Wood, the Ph nly 16, 1864. Sold in Bottles, IELD LANE R SCHOOLS & 
8. lad. 28. wl. and 4s, Gd... by Chem ists —Sole Manufacturer, i - AGGED » &C, 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Loadon, W.C, President—The Earl of SHAPTESBURY, 
‘Thi h th By Sblie the Committes of the 
roug 6 e 
OUGH,—PRIOE’S BENZODYNE, the gheve insioarion daring the past youd have had under loctrection, 
Great Cure for Chronic Consui in the Gay, evening, ia, and industrial schools, 3000 dren, 
Ditpanee, Cholera, Blood. Spitting, Bee old re Chenin, voice who bas for such help would be filling the prisons and workhouse# 
a © per Bottle. —London, 2, Lower Seymour-atrest, W. 5003 of the respectable homeless poor have been reoslved into the 
— : ; Reteuss | Wee 6 these per Mids 7 Les wy Um mg al 
‘ mestic serviee ; restored their friends, 
AMPLOUGH S PYRETIC SALINE. | “yx of employment among the , and exhausted funds, 
4 Havo it in your houses, for it is the only safe antidote in | make an immediate APPEAL te HELE mest necessary to carry 
Savers, Bre peive Aflections, Ges or ST erence ness, and Head on the work. Annual eubseriptions and contributions will be 
5 hemiste; ai 16 On er, ii. & 
Chemist, 113, Holbora-hill, London, : 7 mene: Bat) Beene engl (na he Ly 
_ Moore; or the Hon. ., Mr. Samuel Tawell, 31, St, Paul’'s- 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS excel all other|@™™"™* 


HE Continental Custom of offering Eggs 
to friends nt Kaster having been introduced in fashionable 
circles in England, KE. KIMMEL has prepared a Series of 
, containing Vertumery, at prices trom 1 to 
128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, E.C 


Stran 


ae 


[SaaS PROMOTED by PEPSINE, i nae 
acre reared by MORSON, and recommended by the Medical SPBING! SPRING! SPRING! 
; Sold in Bottles and Boxes, from %s,, by all Pharmaceutical AYE'’S WORSDELL’'S PILLS, 


ané the Meno facturer: 
Chemists, e guetect ad and Son, ah 7 opereect of Spring intiontes booed necessity of 
h - 5 z 4 a tri iy 
124, Southampton-row, Russell-equare, Londen. against the effects of change of weetber, and the etveas et 


NDIGESTION.—“ Berkeley, Sept. 3, 1869. |" KAY'S WORSDELL’S PILLS 


’ Gentlemen,—I feel it a duty Lowe to you to express w will be found the best Spring medicine that oan be used. 
ratitude for the great benefit I have ‘derived trou taking At Is, 1}d., 24, ¥d., and 4, 64, per box. i 
URTON'S CAMOMILEPILLS. For a length of time I suf- 
tered excruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without deriving an 
benefit at all; but after taking two bottles of your valuable 


OUT or RHEUMATISM 


1 , is quickly Relieved, and Cured in a few days, by that a ge P — - 
Pills, I was quite restored to my usual state of health. Please | prated Modic 'y#, by that cele Medicines in exeretsing those detergent. and renovating 
‘ ve this publicity, for the benefit of those who m wr saanarin : roperties whereby pimples, blotches, local inf) : a _ fae 
Siitcted.—1 am, Gentlemen, yours truly, Henny Pr theaeal re BLALK'S GOUT and RAEUMATIO TILIA, Eoperary obstructions are cleared away, without leaving fis Landon : Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-strect, 
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